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The Woman's Journal. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Sacurday in 
Boston, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal, and political Equality, 
and especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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for the payment. 
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ay all arrearages, or the publisher may continue to 
send it until payment is made, and collect the whole 
amount, whether the paper is taken from the office or 
not. 





INFLUENCE. 


BY JULIA K. WING. 





Throw a pebble on the stream; 
See the widening circles gleam! 
Each one clasps a sunny beam, 


Do a kindly deed, and shining 
Influence opens round it, twining 

In each curve a heavenly lining. 

Asa rose in gentle living 

To the air its sweetness giving 

Toes not feel its whole achieving, 

So, heart of love, thy faithful clinging 
Knows not how its fragrance winging 
Wakes the desert into singing. 


or, 


EDITORIAL 


NOTES. 


The bill giving full Parliamentary suf- 
frage to single women and widows has 
passed its second reading in the British 
House of Commons. 


—— eee - 


The Kansas Legislature adjourned its 
special session last week without taking a 
vote upon the municipal woman suftrage 
bill. A majority of both houses had agreed 
to vote in its favor. But certain party 
leaders, seeing no other way to defeat it, 
at the personal solicitation of Gov. John 
A. Martin, a candidate for re-election and 
a bitter opponent of woman suffrage, suc- 
ceeded in postponing its consideration. 
So the matter goes over till next year. 


- eo ae 


A curious side-light is thrown on the 
rapid but noiseless progress which the 
woman suffrage movement is making, by 
the fact that *Graham”™ (Miss F. G. 
French), our able Washington correspon- 
dent, in revising her statement of 1882, on 
woman's legal rights in school questions 
in the different States and ‘Territories, has 
had to mark changes for the better in the 
laws of Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, Vermont. Nevada, and 
Dakota and Washington Territories. ‘Thus 
itturns out that eleven States and ‘Terri- 
tories have moved in this matter and im- 
proved their laws within .the two years 
1883 and 1884. 


ee — —- 


A large and influential woman suffrage 
meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts W.S. A., in the Town 
Hall of Quincey, Tuesday, Feb. 23, at 7.30 
P.M. Between seven hundred and eight 
hundred people were present. ‘The hall 
Was filled and all standing-room taken. 





o-oo —— 


Suffrage meetings will be held as fol- 
lows: 

Boston Woman Suffrage League, Monday 
evening, March 1, at 5 Park Street. 

Somerville, Wednesday, March 3, Union Square 
Methodist Church, 7.30 P. M. Rev. J. W. Ham- 
ilton will preside. Addresses by Rey. A. E. 
Winship, Mrs. M. P. Lowe, Rey. Annie H. Shaw, 
Rey. Charles A. Skinner, Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
Kev. J. S. Thompson, and Rev. Mr. Hitchcock. 
Organ Music, Edward E. Kelsey ; Suffrage Cho- 
Tuses, led by the Choir. 

_ Saxonville, Thursday, March 4, M. E. Church, 

7.30 P.M. 

: West Dedham, Friday, March 5, Unitarian 
hurch. 


coe a 


The Literature Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association. af- 
ter putting the exellent pamphlet of Wil- 
liam I. Bowditeh, “Woman Suffrage a 

tight and not a Privilege,” into 132 libra- 

ties in this State, has now followed it in 
the same number of libraries by the other 
Pamphlet by Mr. Bowditch, “The 'Taxa- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts,” with its 
remarkable facts and figures. ‘These two 
invaluable pamphlets should be a means of 
grace to every one who reads them. 





The WoMAN’s JOURNAL will be sent to 
any library where there is a reading-room 
in which it will be kept on file, for half 
price, viz., $1 25. 


--- eee 


George F. Hoar, who spoke so nobly for 
the monument for General Grant, should 
now make a plea for Anna Ella Carroll, 
whose service to the country is well 
known to have been of supreme value. She 
is ill, poor, and in real need. Cannot Sena- 
tor Hoar, who has done so much for wom- 
en, make it sure that her claim, which has 
been admitted, shall be paid? 

- -2oo-— —_-— 

A petition that ought to be granted has 
lately been presented to the Mayor and 
City Council of Denver, Col. — It is signed 
by the President and officers of the Ladies’ 
Relief Society, of the Orphans’ Home, the 
W. C.'T. U., and other charitable and phil- 
anthropic societies of women, and asks 
that a police matron be provided to have 
the care of women who are arrested, and 
that during their imprisonment they may 
be under the charge of members of their 
own sex. ‘The petition is eminently reason- 
able. Women, in almost all departments 
of life where supervision is necessary, can 
be supervised best by members of their 
own sex. Inthecase of women criminals, 
there are additional and strong reasons 
why they should be under the care of wom- 
en. We are glad of this growing move- 
ment in favor of the appointment of police 
matrons. The old objectionable state of 
things has lasted long enough. 


ee ——-—— 


The Herald discusses the question of 
holding the elections for school committee 
on a separate day, when school officers 
alone shall be voted upon. It favors the 
plan, on the whole, although ‘the chances 
are that the aggregate vote would be a 
small one,” because ‘:so far as the school 
board of Boston is concerned, the interest 
in it taken by the mass of the voters 
in both parties is comparatively slight.” 
The Herald is speaking of men only. Un- 
doubtedly the vote of men would be small 
at an election where they were to vote for 
school committee only ; but no one would 
find in this an argument against letting 
men vote. Why should it be considered an 
argument in the case of women? 


- oe —— 


Tuesday, March 2, will be ‘*Woman’s 
Day” at the New Orleans Exposition. It 
bids fair to be a great success. Distin- 
guished women from various parts of the 
country will be present, and the ladies of 
New Orleans have arranged for a series 
of popular entertainments extending 
throughout the afternoon and evening, so 
that there will be no part of the day that 
will be without its attractions. The Times- 
Democrat says: 

“The two New Orleans expositions took 
the highest and noblest view of woman’s 
part in the worlds of science, art, and in- 
dustry. ‘he tribute paid to her here is a 
just and proper one—a tribute to the sex, 
not to its weakness, but to its strength. 
It not only interested the women of all 
this country in the Exposition, but the 
men*as well, for it showed an advance 
and progress from the condition of af- 
fairs prevailing but a few years ago that 
few had imagined. In the mechanical arts 
it was shown that woman had patented 
many inventions now universally used, 
and of the greatest value; that in arts she 
was rapidly getting to the top; and in all 
other branches she was improving and 
competing with man, and occasionally 
beating him. It is safe to say that there 
will never be a world’s fair from this time 
forward where woman is unrepresented.” 


+o —_— 


Poor Professor Goldwin Smith is un- 
happy. He has fallen upon evil times in 
seeing municipal suffrage granted to single 
women and widows, and he sees still worse 
things looming up before him in the fu- 
ture—nothing less than full suffrage for 
all women, both married and single. His 
candidate, who was also the candidate of 
the liquor interest, failed to receive the 
votes of the women at the recent munic- 
ipal election, and was defeated. ‘This 
makes him take a still more gloomy view 
of woman suffrage; and in the Toronto 
Week, he indulges in a series of mournful 
predictions as to its probable bad results. 
** Arbitrary and sentimental legislation will 
be sureto receive the women’s vote ;” *“The 
women, as we have recently seen, are 
greatly under the influence of the preach- 
ers;” ‘Their influence will be impaired ;”’ 
‘*With every ballet there must be a bullet” 
(why is it that this argument is almost al- 
ways used by some elderly literary man 
who would be quite ineligible for military 
service?) ; ‘**Government will be put under 





’ 


the influence of feminine emotion,” etc., 
etc. All the usual bugbears are duly passed 
in review. 


eS 

Nevertheless, Professor Goldwin Smith 
sees that the state of things he so depre- 
cates is coming fast upon him. He says: 


“So long as there is anybody without a 
vote, philanthropic legislators, or, in their 
default, vote-hunting demagogues, will be 
found to take up the case and advecate 
concession. ‘This will go on till the con- 
stituency on which government is based 
has been so enlarged in number and de- 
teriorated in quality that strong and stable 
government will become impossible ; when, 
as society cannot put up with anarchy, the 
process will probably be reversed, perhaps 
in some unexpected and unpleasant way. 
Nobody doubts that if the present measure 
passes, an agitation for the enfranchise- 
ment of married women will commence ; 
and the family will then be thrown, like 
everything else, into the political caul- 
dron.” 

There is noecall for alarm. Woman suf- 
frage has been tried; and where it is in 
operation, the laws are better enforced 
than they were before, and the family bet- 
ter protected. As a soap-bubble breaks at 
a touch, so all these imaginary terrors van- 
ish into thin air at the touch of experience. 


-— -eoe- -—— 


‘The women teachers in the public schools 
of Toronto, Ont., are asking that they may 
receive the same pay as men for the same 
grade of work. 

—_— ied — 


IDENTITY OF NEW JERSEY WIVES. 


Senator Fish, of Newark, Essex County, 
New Jersey, has introduced the following 
bill, and the Judiciary Committee of the 
New Jersey Senate has reported it to that 
body with a unanimous recommendation 
that it be passed: 

An Act to Declare and Protect the Legal Identity 
of Married Women. 

That henceforth a woman shall retain the same 
legal existence and legal personality after mar- 
riage as before marriage, and shall receive the 
same protection of all her rights, as a woman, 
that her husband does, as a man; and for any 
injury sustained to her reputation, person, prop- 
erty, character or any natural right, she shall 
have the same right to appeal in her own name 
alone to the courts of law or equity for redress 
and protection that the husband has to appeal in 
his own name alone; provided, this act shall not 
confer upon the wife a right to vote or hold office, 
except as is otherwise provided by law. 

The Day-Star takes strong ground in 
behalf of the bill, and quotes a learned 
judge who, upon having his attention 
called to the subject, wrote as follows: 

“This is anew presentation of the true 
legal position of married women, but it is 
correct as Blackstone defines the common 
law of marriage. And to me it is a won- 
der that no one has ever found this out be- 
fore,and thus struck the axe at the root of 
the evils of our social system. This ought 
to have been done fifty or a hundred years 
ago; for all this time the protection of the 
wife has been the practice of enlightened 
civilization, while the subjection of the 
wife has been the law. ‘Therefore in my 
decisions [ have found it difficult to do 
that justice to married women which so- 
ciety demands for them. But when her 
identity is declared I can do justice to her, 
and her interests, just as I can do for other 
women. And since the husband has the 
same protection of law after marriage as 
before marriage, why should the law-mak- 
ers object to their wives having it also?” 

The only objectionable thing about the 
bill is its last clause. But probably the 
Legislators of conservative New Jersey 
would feel timid about passing such a 
measure, unless they were assured that it 
was not woman suffrage in disguise. 

A. 8. B. 


+o 


HOW FOUR GIRLS ENTERED LAND. 


The papers have been full of complaints 
concerning the many devices by which un- 
principled speculators take up fraudulent 
land claims. The Milwaukee Sentine/ tells 
how four young women managed to keep 
the law and at the same time to secure 
their land: 


A woman, unmarried and 21 years old, 
has the right to take up land, and in Dakota 
many have availed themselves of this 
privilege by acquiring pre-emption of tree 
claims. Betrothed couples from the east 
sometimes take up adjoining claims, and 
then marry and settle down on 480 acres. 
One of the conditions of the law, however, 
is that any one taking up a claim shall live 
on it for six months. A significant com- 
mentary on the ingenuity of girl-pioneers 
may be found in the novel scheme which 
four of them, who wanted to take up 
claims, adopted to meet this requirement. 
Taking up a section of 640 acres, they 
built a cabin on it containing four corner 
rooms, the centre of the house being just 
over the point where the four quarter- 
sections met. 

Each woman then moved into the room 
located on her 160 acres, and yet enjoyed 
the soviety of her companions. They all 
provided themselves with revolvers, but 
as arule, women on the prairies are as safe 
as those who live in large cities. 





NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


At Washington, D. C., on the evening 
of February 16, Mr. and Mrs. Spofford 


gave a reception at the Riggs House to the | 


members of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association. There was a large attend- 
ance. The reception lasted two hours, 
during which time more than three hun- 
dred callers paid their respects. Among 
the ladies receiving, as enumerated by the 
National Republican, were Miss Anthony, 
Mrs. Stanton, Mrs. Gage, Mrs. Sewall, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Ward, and Mrs. Spot- 
ford. 

An executive session was held in the 
parlors of the Riggs House Wednesday 
morning, Feb. 17. Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, presided. Mrs. Stanton was detained 
at home by illness. 

‘The executive session was devoted to the 
consideration of a proposition to make the 
Convention representative by placing it on 
a representative basis. It was decided to 
do this, and in order to give eich State its 
proper voice, when a State has chosen a 
delegation and all of the delegation cannot 
attend, to permit those who do attend to 
vote by proxy for their absent colleagues. 
It was urged that in this way distant 
States that could not well send la: ge dele- 
gations would have equal influence with 
States in the Fast. 

The following committees to have charge 
of the work of the Convention were then 
appointed : 

On Resolutions—Miss Susan B. Anthony, New 
York; Mrs. Harriet Shattuck, Massachusetts ; 
Madam Clara Neymann, New York; Mrs. Vir- 
ginia Minor, Missouri; Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, 
Indiana. 

Qn Finance—Mrs. Jane H. Spotford, Chair- 
man, District of Columbia; Miss EK. T. Ward, 
District of Columbia; Mrs. Ruth C. Dennison, 
District of Columbia; Miss Julia Foster, Penn- 
sylvania; Miss Mary Anthony, New York; Miss 
Caroline A. Sherman, District of Columbia. Miss 
Anthony and Miss Sherman to attend specially 
to membership. 

On Press—Mrs. Ellen H. Sheldon, District of 
Columbia; Mrs. M. R. Field, New Orleans, La. ; 
Mrs. Marilla Ricker, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Ruth C. Dennison, District of Columbia. 

On Plan of Work—Mrs. Sewall, Mrs. Shat- 
tuck, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Gougar, 
Mrs. Neymann, Mrs. Meriweather, Mrs. Colby, 
and Mrs. Southworth. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 

The first public session was held Wednes- 
day afternoon in the Universalist Church, 
corner Thirteenth and L Streets. An or- 
gan voluntary preceded the exercises, and 
when the last strains died away. every 
seat in the auditorium and gallery was 
filled. There were but few men inthe 
audience, One of these was Fred Doug- 
lass, who listened to the exercises intently, 
and applauded vigorously. 


Miss Anthony opened the Convention, 
and read a letter from Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, regretting her inability to attend. 
Miss Anthony then gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the issuing of the call for the first 
woman's rights convention by Lucretia 
Mott, Mrs. Stanton, and others, in 1848. 
This movement since then has extended 
over the entire country, and has resulted 
in many benefits to women. It has also 
penetrated every civilized country in the 
world, and this question of woman's rights 
is talked of and acted upon in some shape 
in every country on the globe. She then 
discussed the difficulty experienced by 
women in obtaining recognition in the pro- 
fessions. Every woman who has started 
in to study law, medicine, theology, art, 
or journalism has met with obstacles, but 
they have not given up, and by their ef- 
forts they have fully proved women 
worthy to oecupy the same position and 
responsibilities that men do. ‘There are now 
female members of the bar in almost every 
State. In eleven States women vote for 
school superintendents, and in some States 
women are elected to office. In Lowa, 
Kansas, and New York, bills are pending 
to extend the enfranchisement of women. 
The agitation is going on in every possible 
direction. When the constitution of Lou- 
isiana was framed in 1879, a provision was 
included to allow the appointment of wom- 
en as school trustees, but no governor has 
been elected who would make such ap- 
pointments. But hereafter, the nominees 
for governor will be asked if they are in 
favor of appointing women, and if they 
are not, there will be for once an honest 
“anvass against those who are opposed to 
giving us this right. She then briefly re- 
viewed the attempts made by the Associa- 
tion to gain recognition from Congress. 
A favorable report had already been made 
in the Senate, and a hearing was to be had 
before the house committee on the judicia- 
ry on Saturday. 

Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, of Malden, 
Mass., then read a report of operations in 
New England. Over 220,000 women were 
earning their own living, and a great many 
had taken their places in the front rank of 
the professions. She described the wom- 
en’s Annex of Harvard College, where 
women are given the same courses of study 
as the male students. A canvass of the 
women of Massachisetts made in various 
localities revealed the fact that more than 
half of them were in favor of woman suf- 

(Continued on Second Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Miss Mary L. Boorn gave a large’,re- 
ception last week to Mme. Durand (Henry 
Gréville). 

Mrs. 8S. F. Cutarin has organized a 
White Cross Legion among the students 
of the University of Alabama. A large 
nuinber of these young men have joined it. 

MARY ANDERSON has purchased J. N, 
Marble’s portrait of William Winter, 
which was shown in the Salmagundi Club 
Exhibition. 

Miss MARY MACPHERSON, who died re- 
cently in Albany, bequeathed a large sum 
to the city for the erection of a monument 
to Robert Burus in Washington Park. 

Miss Mutrik, a distinguished English 
flower-painter, died recently. She was a 
genius in her way, and few flower pictures 
have of late years reached the prices given 
for hers. 

SIGNORINA MARIA 'TERNE, the lady doe- 
tor of Rome who was lately nominated 
physician to Queen Margaret, has just 
been appointed doctor to the female tele- 
graphists employed by the State. 

Mrs. JENNIE C, NIXON, superintendent 
of woman’s work at the New Orleans Ex- 
position, has issued an invitation to the 
women of the country to be present on 
woman’s day, March 2. 

KATO KIN, daughter of Kato Klyoto, a 
shizoku of ‘Tokio Fu, has been ordered 
by the Japanese department of education 
to visit the United States to study the 
routine of normal schools and nursery es- 
tablishments. She is to stay here for three 
years. 

Miss KATHARINE BAYARD was an ac- 
complished linguist, proficient even in the 
tongue of the gypsies. Secretary BRayard’s 
home has long been a favorite resort of 
the diplomatic corps at Washington, on 
account of the fluency of the members in 
speaking foreign languages. 

Miss ANNETTE P. ROGERS, of this city, 
has some attractive paintings now on ex- 
hibition at Noyes and Blakeslee’s, 127 
‘Tremont Street. They include land and 
seaward views at Milton and East Glouces- 
ter, with several effective studies of 
flowers. 

MIss SUSAN HALE has prepared a hand- 
book of decorative art entitled ‘*Self-In- 
structive Lessons in Painting with Oil and 
Water Colors on Silk, Satin, Velvet, and 
Other Fabrics.” These remonstrants, who 
are sure that women cannot find time to 
vote or to interest themselves in the affairs 
of their country, never doubt that they 
ean find time to do fancy-work. 

Mrs. JENNIE ANDERSON FROISETH, au- 
thor of *The Women of Mormonism” and 
editor of the Anti-Polygamy Standard, is 
soon to come East for a visit. Mrs. Froi- 
seth believes in woman suffrage as heartily 
as she disbelieyesin Mormonism She will 
lecture on the Mormon question, and the 
various philanthropic associations of wom- 
en will do well to secure her 
Her address is Salt Lake City. 


services. 


MATILDA BLIND is preparing a volume 
for the **Famous Women Series” on Mad- 
ame Roland. It is partly founded on let- 
ters by Madame Roland not hitherto pub- 
lished in English, consisting of her cor- 
respondence with the Demoiselles Cannet 
before her marriage, of her copious corres- 
pondence with Baneal des Issarts, and of 
the four letters which, addressed by her 
from prison to the Girondist Buzot, were 
first published by M.C. A. Daubin in 1864. 

Miss Cora A. BENNESON, of Quincy, 
Ill., a graduate of the Law School of 
Michigan University, started three years 
ago from Sau Francisco, with a lady 
friend, for atrip around the world. Al- 
though these ladies travelled alone through 
countries on the verge of war and pesti- 
lence, they suffered no rudeness, but met 


with kindness and attention on every 
hand. Miss Benneson is now giving 


‘Conversations on Foreign Travel,” which 
are said to. be exceedingly interesting. 
She tells how she travelled in the 
dan chairs of China, penetrated the se- 
cred cities and temples of India, enjoyed 
dromedary-back exercise in the Soudan 
within sight of the artillery flashes of the 
British squares, rode on horseback across 
Palestine from Jerusalem to Damascus, 
traversed the heart of the Greek Pelopon- 
nesus, and visited with Schliemann his ex- 
cavations, explored the fiords of the Nor- 
wegian shore in a coasting-vessel, saw 
Russian life in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and footed it through Switzerland, 
the English Lake District, and many other 
places of interest. 


se- 
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NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 
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frage. The members of Congress from 
the State had been petitioned to support 
woman suffrage. and the prospect looked 
promising. A body of ladies held meet- 
ing fortnightly, and discussed questions of 


political science. The e are many thousand | 


more women of age in Massachusetts than 
men, and she saw no reason why these 
should not be allowed to vote. 


Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, said that all the great men of the age 


were in favor of woman suffrage, because 
such freedom had a beneticial result on so- 
ciety. “Are all men protectors?” she 
asked. “No. Are not many men ruined 
by liquor, and woukl not women, if they 
had the ballot in their hands, shut up these 
saloons which are ruining their boys and 
husbands? What are we afraid of when 
we go out on the streets after dark? Sure- 


ly not the darkness or wild beasts or 
snakes? No. Itis these ‘natural protec- 
tors’ under the influence of liquor. ‘There 


were some Wwotrnen who were opposed to 
woman suffrage. They were sinning 
through iguorance. Others were inspired 


by the cheap notoriety which such opposi- | 


tion would give them. ‘The majority of 
the inmates of prisons are men, and two- 
thirds of the members of churches are 


women. ‘The Bible is a book of equality. 
It does not say tothe women, *Be ye pure,” 
and to the men. ‘Be ye pure if you can.’ 
Some people say that women are repre- 
sented at the ballot-boxes, but when a 
woman commits a crime no ian steps for- 
ward to take her place. When Mrs. Sur- 
ratte was hung years ago, they did not say, 
‘She is a woman, let some man represent 


her. Some men think that women are 
good enough to be angels, but not good 


enough to have a vote. The men who call 
women angels in public are offen t. rants 
at home. People used to think that if 
women voted, that would be their sole 
occupation from Monday morning until 
Saturday night. This was manifestly a 
mistake.” 


= s 
| in this regard, 


WOMAN'S 


rye , 
riik 
organize 
with the machines; but every citizen who 
has a daughter to educate should feel the 
necessity ‘of intelligent fidelity and retine- 
ment in the management of our public 
schools. 
— ef 


SUFFRAGE HEARING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The Joint Special Committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly on Woman Suffrage gave a 
hearing at the State House, in Providence. 
R. L., Tuesday, Feb. 16, at the rising of the 
llouse of Representatives, on the proposed 
woman suffiage amendment to the Consti- 
tution. Senator Chace, Chairman of the 
Committee, presided. There 
a large number of members of the General 
Assembly and many ladies 


vere present 


Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace was the first 
speaker. She said: 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Com- 


mittve: Before you listen to the speakers 
who will address vou to-day, I have a few 
statements to make to you concerning the 
character and position of the petitioners in 
whose behalf we come before you, ‘There 
has been a good deal of misapprehension 
in legislative as well as in 


| other minds, and L hope therefore, that in 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

The evening ses-ion was even more 
largely attended than that of the moruing. 
Every seat in the church was taken, and 
people were standing two deep in the 

sles. Miss Anthony presided. The ses- | 


sion was opened with prayer by Mrs. M. 
Stevens Hart, and then two young ladies 
rendered a bymn very sweetly. 

Mrs. Clara B. Colby, of Nebraska, de- 
livered a forcible and well-worded address 
on the relations of woman suffrage to the 


labor question. She began by giving a 
short description of woman's influence 
upon men and the world in general. 
“Women. she said, **want the ballot for 


temperance and social purity. In the first 
conception of the woman's suffrage move 
ment 
male workers, It was for this purpose that 
the Assoviation had sought to tear down 
the discrimination against sex—the gross 
injustice in wages. The ballot has before 
been used to equalize the question of labor 
and w: Now. woman at first was 
only good enough for a household drudge 
The Indian squaw, following the red brave, 
with her heavy pack, is an illustration of 
the relation of women to the world’s work. 
It has always been the right of man 
protect women except from himself. 
Where before men refused to work beside 
women, they now welcome them, and the 
Knights of Labor demand in their plat- 
form that there shall be equal pay for all. 
Men are now beginning to see the inter- 
ests of the laboring women,” she said in 
conclusion, allied with their own. 
What we want to do now is to back the 
working women, to make plain the connec- 
tion between the ballot and Jabor, to se- 
cure for them equal pay, better hours, the 
exclusion of children from the factories, 
and a better influence on the world.” 


res 
ges, 


the 
ais 


| of 


your consideration of this question, you 
will examine the petitions and judge for 
yourselves whether these petitioners are 
not among the respectable, luw-abiding, 
intelligent, sober-minded citizens of the 
State, most of them bearing good Rhode 
Island names. In regard to their number, 
I assure you it does by no means repre- 
sent the amount of woman suffrage senti- 
mentin the State. The circulation of peti- 
tions no light or easy task, and the 
weather this season has been especially 
unfavorable. That there are more names 
of women than of men is due to the fact 
that they are obtained mostlygin the homes, 
and the men are often absent. When the 
question is submitted to the vote of the 
men of Rhode Island, | believe we shall be 
surprised at the amount of support a wom- 
an suffrage amendment to our Constitution 
will receive. | have not been able to ob- 
tain all the statisties | wished, but far 
as | have them, they seem to me very sat- 
isfactory. 

On the Valley Falls petition, which nuin- 
bers 151 women, and 56 men, are the names 
twenty-five tax-paying women, two 
clergymen, two teachers. and one doctor, 
I think more than half the men are tax 
payers, and among them are the principal 
business men of the village. On the Cen- 
tral Falls petition, of 133 women and 50 
men, are fifteen tux-paying women, one 
clergyman, nine teachers, one doctor and 
one lawyer. On the Burrillviile petition, 


is 


ats 


| of twenty-six women and 28) men, are 
fourteen tax-paying women, ove clergy- 


wus included the welfare of the fe- | 


to } 


inaun, nine teachers, one doctor, and one 
lawyer, while on another petition from the 
same town, of 343 women and 223 men, no 
returns in this regard were sent, but it is 
probable that these classes are as well rep- 
resented thereon. On the Pawtucket peti- 
tion, of SO women and 19 men, are fifteen 
tax-paying women and two clergymen. 
Chepachet petition, of 22. women and 1) 
men, ten tax-paying women, one clergy- 
man, four teachers, and one doctor. East 
Providence, of 34 women and 15 men, 
seven tax-paying women and one clergy- 
man. Woonsocket, of 22 women and 4 
men, thirteen are tax-paying women. 
Scituate, of 8 women and 5 men, two are 
tax-paying women, three are teachers, and 
two are doctors. On the Cumberland peti- 


tion, of 42 women andgl) men, nine are 
tax-paying women; while on the Provi- 
| dence petition of LOL women and 1041 


A ripple of applause ran through the | 


Ada C. Sweet, of Chi- 
Miss Sweet's face 
as she told the 
lord high execu- 


audience as Miss 
cago, was introduced. 
expanded in a smile 
audience that, like the 
tioner in the **Mikado,” she did not go 
around prepared to make a speech at a 
moment's notice. To her there was one 
question of vital importance. 
knows but the wearer where the 
pinches,” and her ‘purpose was to tell 
where hers pinched. She thought that 
women ought to vote to select proper per- 
sons to take care of unfortunate sisters in 
public institutions, and she begged the 


shoe 


| receive the fac 
| no 


“None | 
| finds it droll that women should vote, 
| the passions and the vices 


men, are one hundred and seven tax-pay- 
ing women, nine clergymen, seventy-two 
teachers, thirty doctors, and eleven law- 
vers. From other towns where the peti- 
tions have been circulated, | have failed to 
s I wished for. but I have 
doubt that the proportion of these 
classes would be the same. 

Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, then spoke. We withhold his address 
by special request, and give only a few 
salient sentences. After quoting Emerson's 
weighty saying: “It is very cheap wit that 


are allowed a 


| full vote through the hands of a half- 
| brutal, intemperate population, I think it 


Convention to insist ou the election or ap- | 


pointment of women on charitable boards. 
She had often said with Beatrice, ‘*Oh 
that I were a man!” 


be a man in order that she might vote. 


She only wanted to | 


Rev. Rush R. shippen was the next | 
speaker, and his subject was on the ad- 
vanee that woman has made. His treat- 


nent of the subjeet was very clear, and his 
allusiogs to the injustice shown toward 
women were repeatedly greeted with ap- 
plause 

Miss Anthony then took the vote of the 
audience on the question of woman 


frage. **Those who are in favor will say 
‘aye.’’ ft = suid. and there was a loud 
chorus of *tayes.” 


“Those who are opposed, who do not be- 
lieve women should be free, and who be- 


lieve things should go on as they have 
been, will say ‘nay.’” 
About a dozen voices answered “nay. 


( Concluded on Light h Page.) 
oe 


WOMEN AS SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 
The Philadelphia 7viaes says: 
i Every school board should have at least 
one intelligent woman on it. and there is 
no reason why an equal number of our di- 
rectors should not be women. ‘They 
would do much to elevate the standard 
and aims of the direction of our public 
schools, and as they are ineligible to the 
higher political offices, they would be free 
from the temptation to sacrifice educational 
interests toambition, asis common amongst 
men. Of course, women do not ‘‘set up 
the boys” at the precinct saloons; they do 
not yell around the primaries; they do not 


suf- | 


but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an 
offset through the purest of the people.” 
Mr. Garrison said: ‘The State, by bar- 
ring the door to half her population, suf- 
fers both in her governmental and individ- 
ual capacity. How often are women mis- 
represented by those whose votes should 
be their shield! Rhode Island is an opu- 
lent community. Large and small estates 
are vested in women. representing in the 
uggregate a vast rmount of property. 
are not content, however, to confine our 
claim to property representation, believ- 
as we do, that intelligence and moral 
worth are equally entitled to the suffrage. 
Justice alone is conservative. ‘Those who 
cling to wrongs because they are ancient 
are destructives, not conservatives. What 
an inestimable privilege to have lived to 


ing 
ng. 





if | 


| have been to your 


We | 


| but 
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ballot thieves nor do they run | Island are taxed for $69,000 000. besides 


the amount held by corporations, « large 
part of it in the hus band’s name. In Provi- 
dence County 10.600 women pay more than 
one-fourth of the personal taxes,represent- 
ing 350.770,000. ‘The city of Providence 
alone taxes property of women amounting 
to $39,250,000, about one-third of the in- 
dividual assessment of the city. 

Mr. John Fretwell was the next speaker. 
We give only an abstract: 

The right of American women to that 
suffrage which is accorded to men by the 
laws, not of Rhode Islind alene, but of all 
the States in the Union, has been so often 
urged by abler men that [ need not take 
up the time of the Committee. It is not as 
an advocate of women that Iam here to- 
day, but in the interests of the Common- 
wealth of Rhode Island, on grounds of 
public expediency. 


‘Twenty years ago my attention was 
called to the influence of women in the 
public life of England and Germany. be 


fore that modern Hercules, Otto von Bis- 
marek, had cleansed the Augean stable of 
German politics. Since then | have studied 
it thoroughly in Paris, Vienna, Budapest, 
and Washington. Just where women have 
most rights, and where their influence 
most openly exercised. is that influ- 
ence most salutary to the family and the 
State; while in those countries where 
women have the least measure of public 
power, it is most true that 


Is 


“Women still rule, and ministers of State 

Are at the doors of women forced to wait, 
Women who oft as monarcts graced the Jand, 
But never governed well at second hand, 


The losses and humiliations of France at 
Sedan, of Austria in Italy and against 
Prussia, were due in no small measure to 
this illegitimate female influence, If, dur- 
ing the forty-nine years of Victoria’s rule, 
English government has been more re- 
spectable than in the days when the Amer- 
ican colonies broke loose from the degrad- 
ing rule of George the Third, 
the open rule of 2 responsible female sov- 
ereign. 

Iu that special department which men 
are accustomed to claim for themselves, 
that of money affairs, experience does not 
show that women are less able or less just 
than men. 

Mrs. Brewster remarked that the whole 
of Prudence Island and the greater part of 
Patience [sland in Narragansett: Bay are 
owned by women. In actual life women 
have quite as much pradence as men and 
far more patience. The U.S. census for 
ISSO) names insane, blind, deaf mutes, 
idiots, and paupers 171,061 men as against 
117.763 women. Tn your jaiis you had then 


DAO male criminals as againse only 5,068 
women, although you have not four per 


cent. more males than females. 

‘The power of priesteraft over women is 
due undoubtedly to the fact that awe de- 
prive them of legitimate scope for their 
aspirations and energies. Give their pow- 
ers full seope, and while their attachment 
to ethics and religion will have due weight 
in the government of society, they will 
emancipate themselves from priesteraft. 
History is full of examples like those of 
James Martineau and his sister Harriet, 
which show that under favorable condi- 
tions the churchly element finds expres- 
sion in the man, while the woman stands 
for common sense in polities. 


My final argument is one which has 
more importance for Rhode Island than 
for any other State in the Union. You 


have already in your State thirty-six for- 
eigners for every hundred native-born 
Americans, and while. no doubt, many 


citizens and voters, 


ally increasing who have torgotten uoth- | 
ing of the bad habts which they bring 
from the Old World, and have learned 


nothing of the duties which they owe to 
the new. ‘Tothe men among these, you 
give the vote when they have lived here 
live years and aequired a very trifling 
amount of real estate. What better pro- 
tection can you have against anarchic 
dencies than that which vou would 
by giving to the American women (three 
times as many in number, and born and 
bred in allegiance to these institutions) 
the right to vote? 


It is not in the power of this or any | 


other Legislature to prevent the final vie- 
tory of woman’s cause. It must as surely 
come as the emancipation of the negro, 


All you can decide is whether you will, by 
damming back the stream without out- | 


force till it 
or by properly 


let, let the movement gather 
breaks down all bounds: 
guiding the current, make its force as 
protitable to your State as vour streams 
mill-owners. We who 


look anxiously across the Atlantic for 
every new sign of progress which may 
keep awake the hope of the toiling and 


down-trodden millions of the Eastern 
World, have heard many a word of 
cheer from Rhode Island since our Berke- 
ley wandered on the beach at) Newport, 
none would bring us brighter hope 


| than the news that the people of Rhode 


see the emancipation of the negro, for 
which prophets and martyrs toiled and 
suffered and died without the sight! If to | 


us. gentlemen, it shall be further granted 
to see one-half the people of the country 
enter into full political liberty and light, 
we need envy no other age. 
fidence that Rhode Island will repeat her 


legislation of last year. and that your 
voices will be heard with no uncertain 
sound in liberty’s behalf, we make our 


earnest appeal.” 

Mrs. M. M. Brewster 
Miss Annie E. Cole, of Warren, on 
‘Status of Women in the Poiitical Econ- 
omy of Rhode Island.” It treated of the 
pecuniary relation of women to the gov- 
ernment. The women of Providence alone 
pay taxes on more than thirteen times as 
much as the amount of bullion in the en- 
tire nation at the close of the war for inde- 
pendence. ‘These women have no voice in 
making the laws. The women of Rhode 


read a paper by 


In the con- | 
| women? 


the | 


| rior to them. 


Island were the first in the who'e world to 
perform an act of simple justice and polit- 
ical expediency by putting women in all 
political matters on the same level as men. 

Mr. Wm. I. Bowditch made an able ad- 
dress. Is there any man here who is will- 
ing to give up his own right of suffrage? 
Why are we so sure of the necessity of the 
ballot for our own protection ? 
right preservative of all other rights; can 
it be less essential for the protection of 
The rights of both sexes stand 
on the same ground. Governmeat derives 
its just powers only from the consent of 
the governed, and this consent can be ex- 
pressed only by the ballot. All women 
ask for equal rights with men. The 
rights of men do not depend on statute or 
on constitutional provision; they are ante- 
It is not, therefore, the Leg- 
islature, or even the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, but the whole people, who must de- 
cide this. They say that women do not 
want the vote; that as soon as they do. we 
will give it to them. 
it is to be found out whether they want it 
or not till the vote is put: but evenif they 


Is 


of | 
these are inferior to your own people as | 
the number is continu. | 


ten- | 
gain | 
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did vote against jt,we do not admit the 
right of some women who do not want to 
exercise the right, to prevent others who 
do. 
expenditure of money as a serious matter, 

and they hedge it around with numerous 
restrictions. But there are none to pro- 
tect the wemen. If our fathers were 
robbed in being taxed by a body in which 
they were not represented, so our women 
are now robbed inthe same way; all taxes 
collected from them are stolen. With suf- 
frage for women we shall have better laws 
and purer morality. 

Mr. F. A. Hinckley closed with brief re- 
marks, after which the speakers were cor- 
dially greeted by the committee, who 
seemed to be in hearty sympathy with the 
views of the petitioners. 


“o7 
WOMEN AS HOUSEHOLD DECORATORS. 
It once happened to me to spené a day 


a couutry house where the dif- 
object- 


two in 
ferent 


or 
rooms gave unconscious 
to the gradual change of 
taste in household decoration. One room 
—the sitting-room of an elderly invalid— 
represented what might be called the iron 
age of furnishing; everything was dark 
mahogany and hair cloth; there was not 
a chair or a sofa on which you could re- 
tain your seat without a struggle, so pol- 
ished and so slippery were they all. ‘The 
walls were hung with dark portraits in 
dark frames, or smaller daguerreotypes in 
circles of black walnut; the only spots of 


lessons show 


color were found in one faded sampler, 
and in the gilded cireular frame of a very 
small mirror hung too high for use. It was 


curious to pass from this sombre abode 


into the bedroom I oceupied, which had | 


been fitted up by an elder sister, long 


since married, and whose girlhood fell in 
what might be called the glacial period of 


thirty vears ago. Here everything was 
white instead of dark—white Puarian 
statuettes, white fluffy embroideries, a 


white cross cut in complicated fashion out 
of paper, surrounded with white flowers 
and hung in «a white frame against a white 
On the mantle-piece stood a pair of 
clusters of 


wall. 


cut-gluss vases, bearing great 
dried grasses, bleached almost colorless by 
time. The furniture was of straw, and the 
counterpaue was of white damask. 
room of the iron age was depressing 
was almost more so; it was like passing 
from an under-ground cave into a chilly 
But a third experience was 


world of ice. 


ofiered on proceeding to the parlor, which | 


had been given over to the charge of the 
daughter, fresh from art 
school. From this room every article of 
pure white or jet black had been banished ; 


youngest an 


the eye wandered from one half tint to an- 
other, or if any bit of positive color arrested 
the gaze, it was some unexpected stroke of 
No two chairs 
the carved 
marble muantle-piece was concealed by a 


bold vellow or regal red. 
were alike; nothing was paired ; 


lambrequin; there were screens, fans, a 
knot of some Oriental stuff at the back of 
every chair, three of bul- 
rushes, and seven Seltzer-water jars painted 
by the young lady herself, 
not belong to the iron age, 
glacial, Japanese for- 
mation. step forward 
from the earlier stages represented in that 
house, it indicated a great advance. 
sidered as a finality, it was ealeulated to 
appall the human heart. 

Now all these successive transformations 
were the work of women, and they 
gest the question. If woman is thus the 
orn and appointed decorator of the home, 
why should she not trained to do it 
artistically and professionally? It 


various vases 


nor vet to the 
but to the recent or 
Considered as a 


Con- 


sug- 


be 
is not 


truly artistic to plunge at once into the | 


most exclusive extreme of the present 
fashion, whether it lead to black, or white. 


or a multiplicity of hue, but to take what 


| is truly the best of each period and adapt 


it gracefully to modern use and to the 
needs of each separate family. In many 
houses this is now exquisitely done: no 
the great improvement in 
within twenty years. But 
if it is to be done systematically for the | 
community, it is impossible to leave it 
wholly to amateurs. 


one can deny 
interiors” 


The modern decora- 
tion implies architects, designers, and arti- 
ficers of its own. In the foreman of an art 


blacksinith’s shop I found the other day 


one whom I had previously known as a | 
working jeweller; he had simply trans- | 


ferred his energy and skill from gold and 


silver to brass and iron, and was laboring 


with hands harder than before. 


| cunningly, upon graceful gas fixtures and 


in-door ornamentations of his own design- 
ing. It must be the same with women; 
they must undergo professional training to 
do their 
nent 


Here is 
to made 
beautiful in its in-door homes. 
that. outside of a 
there is absolutely no organization 


this whole conti- 
graceful and 
It is said 
few 


best. 
waiting be 
by dealers 
cities, 
to supply this demand—no one who ean 
give to a young couple setting up their 
housekeeping more than that amount of 
information by the av 
furniture dealer, which is very little. 


possessed rage 


a | 


want of this, many a young pair, as their 


wedding day approaches, sit down and 
ponder helplessly over some book on Th 


The laws of Rhode Island re gard the | 


This room did | 


yet no less | 


large | 


Hlouse Beautiful, 
until their svuls 
Where are they 
portiéres, these :-sthetic wall-papers. these 
delightful Russi: n wash-bowls that are 
| lighter and prettier and cheaper and more 
durable than any china? And the dealers 
receive unavailing letters from a thousand 
miles away, asking for the wrong things 
or under the wrong names, and ending jy 
failure. What is the remedy? 

The remedy is for a few women first, 
and then a good many women, after train- 
ing themselves properly, to take up deco. 
ration asa profession. Let any two bright 
| and capable girls who have wearied them- 
selves in painting water-colors that people 
do not want, or Christmas cards for which 
the market is waning, try another experi- 
ment. Let them, after studying in the art 
schools of New York or Boston or Cinein- 
nati, make also a careful study of the 
markets and workshops of those cities, so 
| far as they relate to decoration; and then 


or LIneloor Deeorat ma, 


are filled with despair, 


to find these charming 





go, armed with circulars, price lists, plans, 
and patterns, to establish themselves as 


| household decorators in some interior city 

| to which the wave of modern improvement 
has come only as a matter of intelligent 

interest, not of systematic supply. 

will have to wait awhile, no doubr, 

|} mand public confidence, or even to make 

their mission understood, but they will not 

| have to wait so long as their brothers will 

| 

| 


‘They 
to com. 


wait for clients or for patients. ‘They will 
need to be very practical, very accurate, 
and very patient. ‘The great 
| dealers in the will gladly 
make them their agents, give them letters 
of 


very eflicient, 
larger cities 
and them a commis. 


With a little tact they can 


introduction, pay 


sion on sales, 


‘arn to cooperate with the local dealers, 


supplies, devoting themselves to the finer 
touches. If they succeed at all, their circle 
| of clients or correspondents may extend 
through whole States, and they will help 
to retine the life and thought of the nation. 
| By all let take up 
| household decoration as an educated pro- 
| 


! 
| 
| 
| a they will naturally Anes epee 
| 


means ts see women 


fession.—T. W. He in Harper's Bazar, 


died 


TRIBUTE TO DR. MARY HARRIS, 


If the | 
» this | 


Editors Woman's Jour 
| ‘Though Dr. Mary B. Harris has already 
been noticed in your columns, 


nal; 


I should be 
glad to speak of her remarkable intellee- 


| tual ability. This she inherited in no small 


mensure, She never let her talent rest, 
| but, stimulated by a high ambition, im- 
proved it in every way. Never strong 


| enough to attend schoot regularly, she 
| studied by herself and with her father, till 
| her reading and acquirements far sur- 


passed those of most persons of her age of 
| either sex: 
| knowledge of business, 


She had besides gained some 
having been her 
| father’s clerk for some time. What with 
| ill health at 
| this time, she said, she often did not have 
| half an hour for reading in the day, but 
that half hour was spent with the best au- 
especially philosophical 


and business engagements, 


thors and books 


works, as philosophy was her favorite 
study), and did her more good than hours 


of more leisurely reading. One for many 
years a teacher, and conversant with many 
minds, said then of her that she had the 
| finest mind of any woman he knew. 
Then the desire to do and be something 
awoke in her, and she tried authorship, 
writing a few articles for 


the magazines, 
both for children and for grown people, 
which were very acceptable, clear, forci- 
ble, witty, pithy, with scarcely a trace of 
the novice about them. But this did not 
| satisfy her, and upheld and encouraged by 
| one who for years was her friend and coun- 
sellor, she began the study of medicine, 
with the homeopathic physician, in the 
town where she then lived, as at that time 
} there was no school where a woman might 
| fit herself for the practice of homeopathy. 
Soon after, however, the Hahnneman Col- 

| lege. in Philadelphia, opened its doors to 
Harrisimmediately availed 

| herself of its privileges. They lasted but 
one year, at the end of which this college 
again clos: d its doors 





women, and Dr. 


igainst women, and 
But then 
Soston Univer- 
completed her 


has kept them closed ever since. 
arose a new friend, in the 
sity, where Miss Harris 
course, with as much regularity het 
health would allow, and graduated in the 
| first class with high honors 


as 


It was at this time, just as she was ready 
for work, and could look back triumphant 
ly upon such vanquished obstacles as have 
duunted many men, that she found she had 
aun incurable disease of the heart, and that 

| the future would have still more of struggle 
in it.than the past. But even this did not 
deter Believing it better 
out than to rust out,” she took up the tight 
manfully, than manfully, in 
true womanly fashion, uncomplainingly: 
unostentatiously, heroically, and won the 


her. to ‘wear 


yea, more 


reward she deserved,—implicit confidence 
from her patients, the respect of all phy- 
sicians whom she met in consultation and 
diseussion of cases, and a large and ever 
increasing practice. 

| In spite of sickness and suffering which 
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would have kept most men idle, she studied 
eight hours a day, even while resting, as 
she called it, and trying to get strength 
enough to begin the practice she longed 
for. In 1879 she began in Andover. Mass. 
where she had lived for several years. om 
gradually built up a practice which, at 
her death, 
dent physicians, and always increasing. 
Her quickness of apprehension. her sub 
interest in 


was the largest of the four resi- 


tilty of instinet, her intense 
each case, and desire to cure it at once and 
entirely, her thoughtful consideration of 
its symptoms and unwearied personal at- 
tention in serious cases, gave her patients 
an confidence in her, and I 
think many would echo the testimony of 
one poor woman, who said: “In the ex- 
amination of my boy, she was better than 
the three men, more careful and exact. 
and [told the men so!” One felt oneself 
in the hands of a master when under her 
‘are. But long life was not her portion, 
and after a struggie of thirty-eight years, 
the delicate physique and even her own 
determination were overcome. She was 
mercifully unconscious that death was vic- 
tor. Let us hope that the awakening to 
that consciousness was only a glad sur- 
prise. A. 
Mass, 
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Andover, 
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LITERARY NOTICES 
Chietly of Noted 
Boston : 


HAPHAZARD PERSONALITIES. 
Americans. By Charles Lanman. 
Lee & Shepard. 

The title of this book is well bestowed. 
It is not quite entitled to be called a series 
of biographical sketches, for it is mainly ¢ 
transcript from the author's personal rem- 
iniscences of thirty men of more or less 
celebrity. With some of these Mr. Lan- 
man’s acquaintance was only superficial. 
Of course, the brief spuce devoted to each 
one is insuflicient to give any full or accu- 
rate description, and the sketch might al- 
most as well be designated by the name of 
Mr. Lanman himself as by the one that 
heads it. But in spite of a certain egotism 
which detracts from the interest, many 
characteristic anecdotes are given, and no 
one can read the book without gaining in- 
formation not otherwise accessible. If the 
constant repetition of the words ‘*My 
dear sir,” and “I am, dear sir, truly 
yours,” or their equivalents, had been omit- 
ted, the book would have been shortened 
and improved, for these phrases occur 
more than two hundred times in the vol- 
ume. Some of the sketches are little more 
than threads on which to hang letters of 
trifling import; others are of real value, 
among which that oun Gales and Seaton, 
the editors and publishers of the National 
Intelligencer, is especially noteworthy. 

il. B. B. 


Tue Race or tHe AGr. A Story. By Alice 

Huntley Payne. New York : Oscar Dyer. 

This is apparently an attempt to show 
by the experience of several women, and 
especially of Persis, the heroine, that the 
only happy life for which women can hope 
lies in a marriage where both man and 
woman are pure and unselfish. ‘The story 
is bright and lively, the scenes graphie, the 
characters strongly drawn. But the writer 
seems to have little faith in men and still 
less in women. The tone and sentiment 
of the book are hard, sad, almost hopeless. 
Reforms and reformers are represented as 
wild, visionary. and licentious. The gen- 
uine reforms of woman's rights, temper- 
ance, and moral education seem confound- 
ed in this writer's estimation with the in- 
sane and nauseous vagaries of free love 
Women are censured as selfish, exacting, 
tvrannical, and feeble. For a woman to 
live a life of independent usefulness and 
practical self-reliance unwarried is treated 
as impracticable and the eflort to attain it 
asa failure. In view of the fact that 220,- 
000 women, in Massachusetts alone, are 
earning a living, such as it is, outside of 
their homes, and that the disparity of the 
sexes makes marriage practically unattain- 
able by many women. this view is some- 
what pessimistic. 

Yet the women whose married life is 
told in the story seem equally unhappy, 
the experiences that befall 
them at the hands of unworthy husbands. 
The pictures of women’s religious, domes- 
tie, social, and financial disabilities seem 
overstrained. With much power and tal- 
ent, there is something hysterical and ex- 
aggerated in the tone of the book. None 
the less it deserves commendation as an 
honest attempt to grapple with real life 


and to solve the enigma of womun’s tran- 
sitional position. H.B B. 
Every-Day Rericion. By James Freeman 


Ticknor & Co. Price $1.50. 

Twenty-nine such discourses as this vol- 
ume contains would be, of themselves, a 
work worthy of a lifetime. 'T hey are the 
ripe fruit of seventy vears of thought, as- 
piration, and endeav or. “How to Make 
the Most of Life” is the subject of the open- 
ing chapter. The answer is condensed 
into three sentences: 1, Forget yourself in 


Clarke. Boston: 


some interest outside of yourself. Do 
hot drift, but steer. 3. Do with your 
might what your hand finds to do. Each 


ch: apter that follows deals with some theme 
of importance, and treats it in a spirit at 
Once practical and earnest. ‘The Family 
in Heaven and Earth,” ‘Religion Transient 
and Permanent,” ‘The Duty of Being 
Unfashionable,” *“True and False Manii. 
ness,” **Moral Misalliances.” ‘Vis Inertix 
in Nature and Life,” ‘Lost Opportunities, 4d 
and “The Ethics of the Ballot-box” are 
among the titles so suggestive that their 
mere mention is a key to the purpose which 

animates the whole. There is something 
inspiring in the youth of Bnew and soul 
which, in the case of Dr. Clarke. seems to 
set age and physical infirmity aside as un- 
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important. Forty years ago the writer 
met Dr. Clarke in Cincinnati, bent upon 


visiting for himself the homes of represen- 
tative colored men, in order to judge of 
the effects of freedom upon the race. Mr. 
Clarke was then a young middle-aged 
man, full of vigor and enthusiasm, and he 
remains as full of mental and moral life 
today. with the added power which only 
experience can confer. We commend the 
book as worth more than a library of or- 
dinary theological treatises H. B. B. 
Verses. Translation, from the German and 
Hymns by W. H. Furness. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Miflin & Co. Price $1.25 
The Song of the Bell, by Schiller, trans- 
lated by Mr. Furness, begins the volume. 
It contains the following tine description 
of the home and of woman's sovereignty 
therein: 
*Passion will tly, 
But love is enduring; 
The tlower must die, 
Fruit is maturing. 
rhe man must be out 
In hostile life striving, 
Be toiling and thriving, 
And planting, obts 1ining, 
Devising, and gaining, 
And daring, enduring, 
So fortune securing ; 
Then riches flow in all untold in their measure, 
And filled is the garner with costliest treasure : 
The storerooms increase, the house it spreads out, 
And in it presides 
The chaste, gentle housewife, 
The mother of children, 
And ruleth sweetly 
The household. Discreetly 
The maidens she traineth, 
The boys she restraineth, 
And work never lingers, 
So busy her fingers, 
Increasing the gains 
With ordering pains ; 
And sweet-scented presses with treasure are filling, 
And thread round the swift-humming spindle is 
reeling; 
And the neat burnished chests, she gathers them 
full 
Of linen snow-white, and of clistening wool; 
‘The gloss and the shine to the good she adds ever, 
And resteth never.” 
Short poems by Chamisso, Gerok, Heine, 
Uhland, and Oehlenschlaeger follow. 
John Brown is commemorated in a song. 
Hymns by the author conclude the vol- 
ume. ‘he style is simple and unaffected. 
‘*Mother and Child,” by Uhland, is enliy- 
ened by a sense of humor. 
MOTHER. 
“Look up to heaven, my child, 
There dwells your dear little brother. 
The angels they took him because 
ile never gave pain to his mother.” 
CHILD. 
“That no angels may take me away 
From your loving arms, like my brother, 
Far off in the sky, oh, tell me, I pray, 
How I can give pain to you, mother.” 
H. B. B. 


200. 
THE SOROSIS DEBATE. 


The members of § Sorosis who have re- 
cently advanced a claim that wives are en- 
titled to wages from their husbands for 
superintending the household machinery 
seem to us to labor under a misapprehen- 
sion of the true relations of family life; 
nor are those members who, rejecting the 
wage theory, insist upon the granting of 
an ‘allowance’ to the wife, as far-seeing 
as might be wished. Either demand is a 
vielding of the whole point atissue. Either 
is a concession that marriage is not a part- 
nership of equals, but that the husband is 
the head of the family, and that service 
rendered by the wife in the home is ren- 
dered to him in his capacity as master. 
Such a concession would be, if the majori- 
ty of men were sinall enough to protit by 
it, rather damaging to the intere-ts of 
women. No doubt the grievance which 
prompted these ladies to advance such 
views does actually exist, and is the cause 
of great unhappiness in many households. 
When one person is reduced to the necessi- 
tv of surreptitiously searching another's 
trousers pockets for car-fares, as one of 
the Sorosis ladies asserted was the case 
with many wives; when one able-bodied 
adult is forced to so far demean herself or 
himself as to live by habitual begging, 
even though it be from husband or wife, 
father or mother, not only unhappiness 
must necessarily result, but also a sense of 
degradation which can searcely fail to af- 
fect unfavorably the moral character of 
the person submitting to live in so servile 
a condition. But if wives live in this con- 
dition, the remedy must be looked for else- 
where than in placing them on the foot- 
ing of ordinary employés 

Marriage is a partnership of equals. For 
one partner to claim wages of the other is 
an absurdity ; and not less absurd is it for 
one partner tu assume that the property of 
the firm belongs to him alone. There are 
two departments of life which a husband 
and wife must attend to; first, the busi- 
ness which provides for the maintenance 
of the home, and second, the home itself. 
Of the first the husband naturally has 
charge, of the second the wife. The two 
partners should decide at the outset in what 
sort of style they propose to-live, what 
sort of a home, materially speaking, they 
ean afford to have. The settlement of this 
point will settle the question how much of 
the income of the firm is to be devoted to 
the home, and how much to business pur- 
poses. The home includes dress, social 
expenses, education of children, and every- 
thing pertaining to family well-being. The 
wife should have sole control of the por- 
tion assigned to the home department, the 
husband of theremainder. Neither should 
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take his or her portion as a concession | 
from the other, the right of each to that 
portion being fundamental. Without the 
of this right there can | 
be no such thing as equality in marriage, 
and without this equality the ideal of fam- | 
ily life is unattainable.—¢ 


acknowledgment 


‘ommonwealth. 

*e- 
CONSUMPTION CURED, | 

An old physician retired from practice, having 

had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable reme- 
dy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all 
throat and lung affections, also a and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 


positive 


wonderful 


his duty to make it known to his suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 


relieve human suffering, | will send free of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by 
with stamp, naming this paper, W 
149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


addressing 


A. Noyes, 


Tur Roor or tue Evin.—To thoroughly cure 
scrofula it is necessary to strike directly at the 
root of the evil. This is exactly what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla does, by acting upon the blood, 
thoroughly cleansing it of all impurities, and 
leaving not even a taint of scrofula in the vital 
fluid. Thousands who have been cured of scrof- 
ula by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, testify to its wonder- 
ful b'ood-purifying qualities. Sold by all drug- 


rists 
gists. 


Hale’s Honey the great Cough cure, 25c.,50c.a93 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25a, 
GermanCornRemover k!!!s Corns & Buntona 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Dlack and Brown, due. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





BABY’S BIRTHDAY, 


Beautiful Imported Birthday Card 
ese any baby whose mother 


will An + us tne 
names of two or more other babies, and th 
parents’ addresses, Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
much Valuable information. ells, 
Richardson & Co., Barlingten, vo 


SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, SEMINARIES, &c. 
Song Greeting. 


(60 cts.or $6 per doz.). By L. O. Emerson, A 
really admirable collec tion of good songs. 


High School Book of Song. 
(75 cts. or 86 per doz.). By E. Leslie. 
tion of the best Part-Songs, Duets, Xc. 

Song Reader. Book 


(60 cts. or 86 per doz.). By Emerson and 
Practical note reader, with good music. 


Public School Hymnal. 


40 cts. or 85.60 per doz.). By Irving Emerson. 
collection of well chosen hymns and tunes. 


Welcome Chorus, By w.s 
High School Choir. By Emerson & Tilden 
Laurel Wreath. py w. o. 


three very successful High School 
Price, each, $1 or 89 per doz. 


For Schools. 


American School Music Readers. 


Book 1, (35 cts.); Book 2, (50 ets. Sook 3, (50 
cts.). By Emerson & ‘Tilden, are inc reodingty pop- 
ular in graded schools, 
Song Bells. By L. O. Emerson, and 
By W. O. Perkins, are two Q H 
very popular general collec- Golden Robin. 
tions of genial school Songs. 
cts. or $4.80 per doz. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston (branch 
house of O, Ditson & Co,), for grand illustrated Cata- 
logue of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 
mings. 


A WOMAN’S | INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
>) COFFEE 
=> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A. LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 
Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


EXTRA PREMIUM 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 





Fine collee 


Brown. 


Large 


. Tilden. 


Perkins, 
Song 


are 
Books. 


Common 


Price of each, 50 
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Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigie House,’ Old Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.’’ 


1st, At the low price of $1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “‘The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 
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FEBRUARY 27, 1886. 


** The 


most electric 


MARGARET KENT. 


The 
“The story of Margaret Kent 
° One remembers that 


Vution says: 


sneither a new nor 
4 pleasant one. 
‘Not failure, buag/ow aim, is crime.’ 

The Lite rery World says: 
withor is at work with aims and impulses (hat 
The book ia uplifting It is life 
and to be real is more than to 
admiral written, interesting 
helpful.”’ 


But 
“The 
are lotta. 
like. It is vivid, real 
be realistic. It is 





- 


strotg, 


And Th 
“It is 
and color. 
our finger tips.” 


lupressive 


(‘ritie says: 
a dainty story, full of 
oa e feel her b 


vrace and tenderness 
Witching beauty to 


The New York Tribune says: 
“The writer exhibits no particular theory of con 
duct, and ber personages hare no distinct traits of 


character.” 


But the Buffalo Courier praises 
The reader is fas 
throbs with 


* Margaret's intense personality. 
cinated by her, feels with her in her joy, 


her in her grief, and follows her with baited breath 
through the eruel fire of her life’s crucible. Her 
character is developed with musterly skill and pro 


found psychological insight.’ 


And the Christian Register says: 

“Margaret Kent is so beautiful that one dreams of 
her after only reading about her. Margaret is the 
loudstone of the book, and few novelists of recent 
days have drawn a purer ideal.’ 


The Hartford Courant says: 
“The story is neither very good in itself, 


welltold. The author must try again if he 
succeed,”’ 


nor very 
would 


But the Boston Advertiser says: 
“In The Story of Margaret Kent’ we have that rare 
thing in current literature, @ really good novel, 
Aside from the other merits which we have noted, 
this novel is to be praised for its artistic earnestness 
and sincerity. 


And the Boston Journal adds: 


“With the skill of aun experienced writer the author 
uses the bric-’-brac of society only as a background 
of the really wonderful character sketch of Margaret 
Kent. . . . The novel is thrilling with strong, healthy 
feeling, unusually marked with spontaneity and 
naturalness.” 


And LILIAN WIILITING says, in the Bos- 
ton Traveller: 

“Not to know Margaret Kent is to argue one’s self 
unknown. Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have never pub- 
lished a novel that made so electric a success as this,”’ 

And The Beacon says: 

“The story of Margaret Kent is a book worth read- 
ing; it is worth more than that —it is worth studying, 
remembering, and learning from.” 

And the Transcript says: 

“There is in the social setting a human life, deep 
and stirring, beautiful and real, which holds our in 
terest, sympathy and admiration.” 


And the Chicago Inter-Ocean says: 

“In its brilliancy of touch, vivid delineation of 
character and realistic truth, ‘The Story of Margaret 
Kent’ is one of the greatest novels of the day.’’ 

NET RESULT: 
Third Edition Selling. Fourth Edition Printing. 
MORAL: 
Buy the book, and judge for yourself. 





by booksellers, Sent, postpaid, on 


*,* For sale 
(81.50) by the publishers, 


receipt of price 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Boston. 
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Me ris Ms 
* CONSECRATION 4% 
‘| Ai’ THE LORDS.” 
gift book, daintily bound in cloth, 
with designs of passion-flowers stamped in gold on the 

side. Price 35 cents, 

A cheaper edition in paper 
covers, with the same design 
printed in red ink, 10 cents, 

A lady writes: 

** Please aceept my thanks 
for CoNSECKATION. I have 
read it with much interest, 
and | know that the Spirit 
prompted you to send it just 
at the right time, From the 
24th pave to the 30th, you 
will find my experience in 
much plainer words than I 
could describe it. Ihave been 
trying for three days to get to 


keke KK OK OK OK OK OK 





A beautiful little 





the place where I could Say, 
lL know ‘lt am THE LoRD’s; 
and as I write the words I 


feel*that with God’s help to look away from self unto 
Him who alone is perfect, I can say, ‘ZI am His.’” 


For salo by Bocksollor:, or mailed on receipt of prico by 
H. L. HASTINGS, 47 Cornhiti, Boston, 
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CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous orneu 
ralgic pains .’*’— 
Susan C. VoGu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masss. 

“Truly a healing 
halm and not a 
humbug; stopped 
my hair from fall- 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.’’—Mre. E. F. 
FISHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remedy for 
Falling Hair, Scalp Diseases and Pimples ’—Mrs. B- 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months ago I had lost my hair and was com- 
pletely bald. Thad used various so-called remedies, 
but none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a good 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glossy 
and of natural color.’”’—Mrse.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirty 

yellow, as ‘all others du.”—Mrs. H. V. Carin, 39 
Chestnut 8 St., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggiste and Hairdressers, and 
by SMITH BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing 


LUNCH, 








LADIES’ 


23 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cta.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. ; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the scason cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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cones hee? aad | Important and Attractive 


NEW BOOKS. 


THOUGHTS FROM CANON 
FPAKKAR. 

lzmo, cloth, #1. 

althouglhts gathered 

sand writings of this 

with introduction by Rose 


TREASURE 
Minute Series 
An admirable compilation of vit 
irom thn 
popular divine. 
Porren. 


Spare 


urses, addresses 


Edited, 


disco 


ENGLAND: 
As Seen by an Amer 
I2imeo, cloth, 31.50 
It is hard to tell anything new about England; but 
nevertheless the task bas been done in this volume. 
Ite author, a keen, alert business man, went from one 
end of England to the other, keeping bis eyes wide 
The things he has to tell will interest the gen- 
eral reader and all business men as well as bankers. 
Ile has given the reader a visible entrance to the 
“annals” of England's everyday life 


DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY AND OTHER 
SERMONS, 
By Recnen Tuomas, D. D., l2mo, cloth, 81.54 
Strong, eloquent sermons, of popular interest, by 
the celebrated pastor of Harvard Church, Brookline, 
Mass. 





n Banker. 





open. 


IN THE KING'S GARDEN AND OTHER 
POEMS. 
By James Berry Benser, limo, cloth, $1 


already 
Ilayne, 
wilte 


The tirst published book of a young man 
recognized by the Whittier, Holmes, 
Stedman, O'Reilly and others, asa poet of rare 
and great promise. 

JANUARY. 
Edited hy Oscan Fay ADAMS 

This book is the second in the series entitled 
“Through the Year with the Poets,” and contains 
a carefully arranged selection of poems from English 
and American sources, relating to January and mid- 
winter, Full indexes will be found in each volume of 
the series. Price, 75 cents, 


SOCIAL STUDIES IN ENGLAND 
By Mrs. Saran K. Bouton. 

The talented author of this volume during ber resi- 
dence in England had unusual opportunities for ob- 
serving social conditions at present existing there, and 
has ably succeeded in reproducing her impressions 
in this volume. 


CHILDREN 


poets 


OF WESTMINSTER 
By Rose G. KInGsiey. 

In this book the accomplished daughter of Charles 
Kingsley has given in a way admirably designed to 
interest young people, an account of the royal and 
noble children buried in the famous Abbey. Price, #1. 


BOYS’ HKROES. 
By Epwarp Evererr Hace. 
The character twelve famous men of all time 


ABBEY, 


rs of 


are in this book ably and picturesquely sketched. The 
information given concerning each is accurate and 
trustworthy, and the volume is one that cannot be 


Price, #1 
IN TIME OF NEED. 


Compiled by E. W. 8. 
A fine poem by W. F. Sherwin forms the introduc- 


spared from a boy's library. 


tion to this volume of religious selections. The ex 
tracts are classified undey such headings as ** Actions,” 
*Discouragement,”’ “Peace,” ete., and the whole 


forms a helpful companion for daily needs. 18mo, 


cloth, 50 cents, 
LIFE OF GEN. GRANT 
By E. E. Brown, 

A carefully written life of the hero of Vicksburg, 
from his boyhood to his death at Mt. MeGregor Its 
style as well as-its subject entitles this volume toa 
pi we among the most popular biographies of the time. 
l2mo. Price, $1.50. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. 

This famous anthelogy, compiled by Francis 
TURNER VALGRAVE, stands well the test of years of 
use, and remains to-day as popular as at first, amid a 
host of competitors for publie favor Illustrated. 
Ifmo, elegant edition, Laid paper, vellum eloth, 75 
cents. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 


32 Franklin St., Boston. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


FROM THE PRESS OF 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO 
THE UNIVERSITY, erin vi weit! 


Popular, but not sensational; se hate but not 
pedantic ; conservative, but not old fogyish; 
sive, but not iconoclastic. 
tributors many of the 
Its matter 
crimination, 


for 50 cents. 
UNITY A LIBERAL RELIGIOUS WEEKLY 
se FOR THE HOME. Seeks to adjust re- 
ligion and culture; to make thought worshiptul and 
worship thoughtful; to find a unity beneath conflict- 
ing dogmas; a community in all denominations; a 
sympathy between all religions. It seeks to empha- 
size the abiding clements of religion—love, justice, 
truth—practically applied among all men. $1.50 per 





progres. 
It numbers among its con- 
brightest writers of the day. 
is wholly original and is edited with dis- 
$2.50 per year; three mouths on trial 


year; six months, trial subscription, 50 cents. 
THE UNITARIAN, tient iis 


TY. Aims to popularize and carry fer and wide 
he “ est thought of rational Christianity. Its writers 
are the ablest, its matter fresh, varied, practical; its 
price, 50 cents a year, 


PECIAL COMBINATION OFFER.—For $1 we 
will send THe University, Unity and Tue UNt- 
TARIAN to any address four months on trial. 


VALUABLE BOOKS 


OF INTEREST TO INTELLIGENT READERS. 
The Consolations of Science. By Jacob Straub, $2. 
The Morals of Christ. By Austin Bicrbower — Sve. 
Unity Songs Resung. Original poems by various 
noted writers. $1.25. 
Synonymns and Antonymns. 
end > =r Fallows. $1. 
Foiled. By a Lawyer: A Story of Chicago. $1.25. 
Seed Thoughts for the Growing Life. From Robert 
Browning and others. 20c. 
Bardo; A Study in George Eliot. 
- preparation. 
* Any of the above mailed postpaid on receipt of 
price, or may be ordered through booksellers. De- 
scriptive circulars sent upon application. Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 


175 ‘Dearborn Street, C hicago. 


By the Right Rever- 


By Mary E. Bart. 





FOR LUNG D1 DIFFICULT! ES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wi ne WILD CHERRY 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
450 Washington, cor. Bedford St, 


CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon wil! ‘call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned ip three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 





equalled in this or any other country. 
&@ Telephone number 7232. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.’s money order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered at the 
risk of the sender. ; : 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
he first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the firat or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
heir subscriptions and to forward money for the en 
e ing vear without waiting for a bill. 


UNION MASS MEETING. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, 


Under the auspices of the Massachusetts Wom- 
an Suffrage Association a meeting will be held 
in the Union Square Methodist Church, Somer- 
ville, Wednesday, March 3, at 7.30 P. M. Rev. 
J. W. Hamilton will preside. 

Short addresses will be made by Rev. A. E. 
Winship, Mrs. M. P. Lowe, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, 
Rey. Charles A. Skinner, Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
Rey. J. 8. Thompson, and Rey. Mr. Hitchcock. 

Music. Organ Voluntaries, Edward FE. Kel- 
sey; Woman Suffrage Choruses, led by the Choir. 

Doors open at 7 o'clock. Admission free. All 
are cordially invited. 

Per order Committee of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association. 
-*oo- - - — 


RARE GOOD FORTUNE. 


Mr. Sidney Dickinson, whose illustrated 
lectures on **The Treasure Houses of Euro- 
pean Art.” have been so highly commend- 
ed, has finally consented to give one lec- 
ture for the benefit of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, in Tremont 
‘Temple. on Thursday evening, March 1s. 

Mr. Dickinson has just completed a 
course of eight lectures in this city, of 
which the Boston Courier says: 

“The course has been a most brilliant 
suceess in every respect, both from the 
artistic and popular appreciation with 
which it has been received, and from the 
substantial and most gratifying financial 
results. ‘These lectures of Mr. Dickinson 
are far above the ordinary addresses upon 
pictures and fine art generally, since he 
brings to his undertaking not only a per- 
sonal acquaintance with the galleries he 
deseribes, but rare critical abilities, finely 
developed and trained. ‘The tone of the 
lectures has been admirably just and acute, 
while the ease and fluency of the speaker 
and the grace of his delivery have caused 
universal satisfaction.” 

The Presidents of Amherst and Smith 
Colleges, and the Curator of the Museum 
of Fine Arts in this city, and the daily 
press, all agree in giving high praise to 
these illustrated lectures. 

The seats will all be reserved, and the 
price of tickets will be twenty-five and 
fifty cents, according to location. 

This entertainment will take the place 
of the Sociable for March. It will be an 
opportunity to see rare art-treasures illus- 
trated by the stereopticon. ‘There should 
be a full house. 

Tickets will be ready March 1 (next 
Monday) at the WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 
5 Park Street, and at the Temple. ‘Those 
who desire to secure the best seats should 


apply early. L. S. 
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GOVERNOR ROBINSON AND WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE, 


At a late meeting of the Essex Club, 
the topic was ‘Biennial Elections.” Gov- 
ernor Robinson said: 

... “At all times the people rule in 
Massichusetts, and at all times it is safe 
to trust the people to rule in Massachu- 
setts. When we say the people, we mean 
the majority of the people. . . . The rule 
of the majority we know to be right and 
safe, and therefore we deprecate at the 
outset all this talk that we are the ene- 
mies of the people when we advocate a 
change in the form of government or of 
any specific provision.” .. . 

Governor Robinson continued, and was 
much applauded. But the people who do 
not rule in Massachusetts, the women: 
read it without applause. ‘They felt the 
hollow mockery of the words. ‘To them 
it seems high time that men who, like 
Governor Robinson, deny to women any 
share in the government, any part in the 
“rule of the people,” should cease to 
parade in words the mocking pretence 
that ‘‘the people rule.” Governor Robinson 
has twice had the opportunity in his in- 
augural addresses to recommend the “rule 
of the people” which should include won- 
en. His recommendation would have 
gone far to secure it. But he did not al- 
lude to it. He knows that more than half 
the people of this State are without politi- 
eal rights, and that they endure all the 
evil consequences of disfranchisement. 

But Governor Robinson is like other 
men who have not courage to state openly 
the shameful fact that women are denied 
equal rights. And so, to make a good 
sound, to please those to whom he speaks, 
and to make a show of respect to a great 
principle, Governor Robinson says, ‘At 
all times the people rule in Massachu- 
setts." One grows sick to hear it. Every 
brutal man is welcomed to his right to 

‘rule.” 
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Our city papers told the other day of a 
woman who, about five o'clock in the 
morning, in a wide thoroughfare, was set 
upon by five men, who threw a horse- 
blanket over her head, threw her down, 
and choked her. A man who heard her 
cries and saw the deed fled in terror of the 
desperadoes, and left the woman to her 
fate. Every one of these men is part of 
“the people” who ‘rule in Massachusetts ” 
But the wronged woman has neither vote 
nor voice in the making of any laws by 
which such crimes may be punished. 
Even now there is a bill before the Legis- 
lature, if it has not already passed, to 
diminish the punishment of men who com- 
mit outrages upon women. What a hol- 
low mockery are the words of Governor 
Zobinson in the ears of women! A case 
has just been reported in the Connecticut 
papers of a father who shut up a minor 
daughter because he did not like her lover. 
Tne other day he died, and then this 
daughter, now forty years of age, was dis- 
covered still shut up. ‘The father had the 
legal right to do as he pleased with his 
minor child, and the possession of the 
power enabled him to continue to do so, 
Every married father in Massachusetts 
has the sole legal right over his minor 
children. He may send his growing boy 
to tend the spigot in adram-shop, put his 
daughter in the care of a woman of bad 
character, or shut her up, according to his 
pleasure. The law gives the mother no 
voice. The men who will do such things 
are part of “the people’ who “rule in 
Massachusetts.” But no wife, mother, or 
daughter has a vote to give her power to 
ward of! the evil or maintain the good. 

The day after Washington's Birthday, I 
was told of a Boston woman whose hus- 
band so often beats her that when her 
child was born, its little head was turned 
as if to ward off a blow, as that of its 
mother had so often been. ‘This man has a 
vote, His wife has none, and yet, says 
Governor Robinson, ‘at all times the peo- 
ple rule in Massachusetts.” Think of the 
mockery of such words, their hollow pre- 
tence beside the truth in the case! Will 
men wait until their own daughters are 
torn from them by ruffians or beaten by 
brutal husbands before they will cease to 
withhold political power from women, 
to whom by our theory of government 
it belongs? The Legislature should pass 
the bill for municipal suffrage for women 
at this session, and thus, as far as they can 
by statute, secure political power for 


women. L. 8. 
ooo — 


WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


Washington ‘Territory has applied for 
admission to the Union as a State. It has 
the requisite population, and will, no 
doubt, be admitted. In that case it will 
be the only State in the Union with a 
government truly representative of the 
people. ‘The first Legislature there which 
women helped to elect has just adjourned. 
The New Northwest, after noting many val- 
uable acts of this Legislature, says: 

‘*But its best work was in passing laws 
of a character to promote sobriety, hon- 
esty, and general uprightness. Among 
these were the local option law, a very 
stringent measure; the law to compel the 
teaching of physiology and hygiene in the 
publie schools, with particular reference 
to the effects of liquor on the human sys- 
tem; the strict measure to prevent and 
punish prize-tighting; the amendment of 
the habitual drunkard act; the laws to es- 
tablish lost and uncertain boundaries; to 
punish fraud and deception in the sale of 
dairy products; to prevent false weights 
and measures generally; to prevent the 
circulation of demoralizing literature; to 
prevent the attachment of property until 
judgments have been obtained; to provide 
instruction for the deaf, dumb, and blind; 
to give married women equal rights with 
their husbands in disposing of their real 
and personal property ; to amend the elec- 
tion laws soas to require a lengthened resi- 
dence in county and precinct, thereby less- 
ening the power of the floating vote; and 
acts to provide for the appointment of 
commissioners for the location of a hospi- 
tal for the insane in Eastern Washington, 
and to extend relief to the Territorial Uni- 
versity at Seattle.” 

‘The home-keepers of the Territory were 
heard at the ballot-box.” ‘The help they 
gave to the men who respect the interests 
of the home appears in the legislation. 
If proof were wanted of the wisdom and 
the safety of the ballot for women, one in- 
stance appears in the results thus far in 
Washington Territory. L. 8. 
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POLL-TAXES, NATURALIZATION LAWS, AND 
WOME 





A special effort is now making in the 
Massachusetts Legislature to abolish the 
poll-tax qualification, and also the thirty 
days’ limitation that has hitherto been 
placed between the time when the natural- 
ization papers of a foreign-born citizen 
were obtained aud the time when his name 
could go on the register. If these meas- 
ures are accomplished, there will be noth- 
ing between a man who can read and write 
and his right to vote. When he is twenty- 
one years of age, or his naturalization pa- 
pers secured, he will be fully entitled to 





vote on all questions of the Nation, State, 
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county, city, or town. The justice and the 
dignity of the principle of equal rights is 
invoked for this new ery for the political 
rights of men. The great claim that “‘suf- 
frage is a natural right” is put forward 
with wonderful zeal, no one dissenting. 

Now alongside of this movement in fa- 
vor of men comes the humble petition of 
many thousand women. ‘They ask that so 
much of the principle that ‘suffrage is a 
natural right” may be applied to them as 
will secure their right to vote for the men 
who will have the spending of the money 
they pay in taxes, and who will have in 
their keeping the welfare of the towns and 
cities where they live, i. e., municipal suf- 
frage for women. 

It isa very small share of political rights 
for which women ask in this petition for 
municipal suffrage, but it is a share 
which the Legislature can establish by a 
statute. If there are enough men in that 
body to carry the poll-tax measure out of 
respect to the principle that suffrage is a 
natural right, the same men can carry the 
bill for municipal suffrage for women, out 
of respect for that principle. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how they can vote for one 
and not vote for the other. This juxtaposi- 
tion of the two questions in our Legislature 
makes the case hopeful for women. Al- 
ready it attracts wide interest. We wait 
to see whether the old Bay State will at 
the same session vote up the rights of men 
and vote down the rights of women, or 
whether it will lead all the States in pre- 
paring the way for the equal political 
rights of all. God speed the right! 


L. 8. 
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THE CATTLEMEN’S CONVENTION. 


The Cattlemen’s Convention, held in 
Denver on the 27th ult., after announcing 
that **no class of men on earth have higher 
appreciation of women than cowboys,” in 
the name of the cowboys extended *ta cor- 
dial invitation to the ladies of Denver to 
be present at the opening session.” They 
said: 

“No great undertaking can be prosper- 
ous in free America without the good will 
and ‘God speed the cause’ of the women. 
The Cattlemen’s Convention is a movement 
in the direction of protecting and strength- 
ening the hands of the men who raise 
cheap beef fer the millions. Hence the 
good women of all the land can ask for 
blessings on its deliberations. Ladies, 
cheer and encourage the boys by your 
presence.” 

Now let the cattlemen follow up their 
kindly words by helping women to secure 
their political rights. L. 5. 
> A sh 


INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN---12, 


At a suffrage meeting, held some weeks 
since in the parlors of the Brooklyn Wom- 
an’s Club, I made the acquaintance of a 
bright-faced young lady, who presented to 
the meeting an interesting report concern- 
ing the employments of women. After 
listening to her with pleasure, I learned 
that she was a college graduate, a married 
woman, and the associate of her husband 
in important journalistic work. Ithen and 
there requested her to contribute to this 
correspondence, which she has done in the 
following letter. Concerning this, I will 
say that she takes a more severe view than 
I do of the demerits of the work actually 
presented for sale at the Woman's Ex- 
changes. I must, however, confess to the 
useless character of much of it. The ex- 
perience acquired in trade of this sort must 
gradually correct that fault, one would 
think. Articles that prove unsalable will 
soon cease to be offered, and better ones 
will take their place. What our friend says 
of the absolute need of industrial training 
for women is well said, and the urgency 


of this need can scarcely be overstated. 
J. W. A. 

WOMEN’S EXCHANGES AND FANCY WORK. 

Dear Mrs. Howe,—I have delayed to an- 
swer your note with regard to exchanges 
for women’s work, because the more I 
have considered the matter, the more it has 
seemed to me that my opinions are too de- 
cided and too radical to be based on my 
slender experience. I never had any con- 
nection whatever with the management of 
an “Exchange,” but my interest in the 
industries of women has led me to visit a 
good many of them, and to use my eyes 
more or less faithfully while there. If I 
have seen anything which refuses to tally 
with the experience of your readers, it may 
lend additional interest to the discussion. 

In a general way it seems to me that 
some at least of the Women’s Exchanges 
are doing their best to encourage the 
very tendency in women's work which 
most needs discouraging,—the small frip- 
pery of the needle or brush which is al- 
lowable enough for a waste hour at home, 
but which is a broken reed to lean on for 
any considerable part of one’s mainte- 
nance. ‘Faney” work it calls itself some- 
times, but there is precious little of it that 
has any fancy init. I have seen counters 
heaped with knitted socks, crocheted rat- 
tles, embroidered kettle-holders, crazy 
quilts, tiles decorated (?) with decalco- 
manie, cards edged with feathers or rib- 
bon, wall-pockets, slipper-holders, etc., 
etc., without end. I saw one such display 
a few days ago, in which there was not 
a single article that had any excuse for 
existence; not a thing was in any sense 
useful, not a thing could by any stretch of 





courtesy be called ornamental. As an ex- 





hibition of purely mechanical skill gotten 
up by children, the display might not 
have challenged criticism, but as a serious 
effort on the part of grown women it 
would have been absurd if it had not been 
pitiful. What would one think of the in- 
tellectual grade of any number of men 
who should get together a collection of 
‘‘tidies” more heart-rending than any con- 
ceivable untidiness, of vases and plaques 
painted by amateurs without an eye for 
color, and with no knowledge of drawing, 
of paper lamp-shades, of knitted harnesses 
for children’s games, ete.. and call the as- 
semblage a representative showing of 
men’s work, and ask the public to seriously 
consider and patronize it? That women in 
full possession of their senses can consent 
to be represented industrially by such 
trivial creations, is to me almost incon- 
ceivable. One would think they had never 
been haunted by the ghost of an idea. 

When the industries of the world are 
every day becoming more and more sys- 
tematized, when ‘machine’ work, with 
all the rapidity and exactness which that 
increasingly implies, is choking off slower 
competition hand- work, such work as 
women can do at home, to have any value 
at all, must be done with brains. It is nec- 
essary to go about it with some mental en- 
ergy, to give it a stamp of originality, to 
produce merchandise which the market 
wants ; not, as women are every day doing 
now, things which nobody wants, or which 
anybody could make for herself if she 
did. The exchanges are making of them- 
selves, under their present arrangements, 
charitable concerns, in large measure 
places which one patronizes much as one 
does a church fair, for the sake of the 
cause only. Before they can be of much 
real use they must stand upon the ordina- 
ry basis of market value. 

It is only just to say that I know almost 
nothing about the Massachusetts Women’s 
Exchanges ; they may be doing better than 
those which I have chanced to observe. 
But industrial education is the one thing 
needful. I admire beyond measure the 
steadfastness and the courage of women 
who are making the most of what they 
can do, facing the world with the small 
knacks of their deft fingers. But it seems 
worse than foolish—cruel—to bring up 
any more generations of girls untaught 
industrially. ‘The woman needs her trade, 
her hand-craft or brain-craft, which she 
has intelligently learned, and to which she 
brings not only single-minded zeal but ar- 
tistic skill, originality of conception, and 
thorough execution. 

That there is already much work of this 
high description done by women, every- 
body who knows anything of women’s 
work has occasion to see. But that the 
average “Exchange” is doing much to en- 
courage or to multiply it may be doubted. 
It is one thing to be a mere depot to which 
inexperienced women ignorant of markets 
and market values can bring whatever 
they have, good or bad. It is quite anoth- 
er thing to be an educative influence in- 
dustrially, linking real demand to fit sup- 
ply, and extending both. Yours sincerely, 

ELiza PuTNAM HEATON. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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DR. KIDDER vs. SUFFRAGE, 





It is notoriously hard to say anything 
new on either side of the suffrage question. 
Yet one man has lately succeeded in bring- 
ing forward some arguments which are 
original in their manner of statement, if 
not in their substance. This man is Dr. 
J. H. Kidder, a dentist of Lawrence, Mass., 
who recently leetured against woman suf- 
frage before the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of that city. The Lawrence 
Eagle prints his address in full. It is a 
real curiosity. 

A number of the commonplace objec- 
tions are first goneover. Suffrage is not a 
natural right of anybody; hence it should 
be given to men and withheld from wom- 
en. Women have “a certain tempera- 
mental incapacity to act wisely in the fields 
of practical politics”’—an incapacity strik- 
ingly exemplified in the case of Queen 
Elizabeth and several other women sover- 
eigns well known in history. Many im- 
provements have already been made in 
the legal condition of women; which is an 
all-sufficient reason for not making any 
more. Suffrage is purely a matter of ex- 
pediency; and it is obviously expedient to 
give suffrage to the worst men and deny it 
to the best women. All these objections 
have been urged a hundred times already. 

But it is while considering the probable 
influence of woman suffrage on the temper- 
ance question that Dr. Kidder becomes 
original. He says:— 


I presume it will be generally conceded 
that women are more temperate than meu ; 
that there is less dram-drinking among 
them; that there is less smoking among 
them than men. Now what is the reason 
for this undoubted fact? Alcohol has the 
same effect on the female constitution as 
onthe male. It produces the same morbid 
desire for its indulgence, and since they 
are more emotional, it would be natural to 
suppo-e that they would be more subject 
to its influence than men, yet we find them 
more temperate, more chaste, less given to 
the greater sins, than the opposite sex. 
Every effect must have a cause, hence there 
must be some cause for this difterence of 
the sexes. What is it? First—It is the 
natural selfishness of human nature which 
is common to both sexes. ‘Secondly—To 
the greater force of character naturally in- 
herent in the mule (sic). Force of charac- 
ter is a general term, easily understood, 
but harder to define. We speak of a man 
having great force of character as shown 
in his personal influence with his fellow- 
men when in contact with them. It in- 
cludes the whole make-up of the man; his 
physique, his will, his intellect, his cul- 
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ture. We sometimes see it in the face: We 
feel itin a very slight social intercourse 
and the slightest opposition rouses its en: 
ergy. 

Now the relation of the sexes is dete . 
mined by the difference in force of charae. 
ter. If you ask why this difference, | ap. 
swer that God made them so. If you ask 
why the female has smaller muscles than 
the male, Ll answer because God made them 
so, and the difference in force of character 
between the male and female is just as ob. 
vious as in their muscular development, 
And this is true not only of man, but of the 
whole vertebrate creation. There is no 
use in quarrelling with nature for estab. 
ing this law, for no human power can re. 
verse it. The Indian squaw who does the 
hard and laborious work pertaining to 
savage life does not develop the stature or 
muscular power of her husband, or even 
acquire that force of character by means of 
which her husband keeps her in subjection, 

Now it is just this same force of charac. 
ter in civilized life that keeps women more 
temperate than men; men indulge them. 
selves freely in the habit of smoking; even 
in their own homes they will fit up a sep. 
arate room where they can indulge their 
masculine inclinations, but I presume no 
one of you is aware of the first instance 
where a man ever invited his wife or 
daughter to step in and take a social smoke 
with him, neither do I suppose any one of 
you knows of the first instance where q 
man oftered his wife or daughter a cigar to 
smoke with him when on the street, and 
why? Simply because men do not want 
their wives or daughters to indulge in 
what they know to be a bad habit. If any 
of the wives or daughters chose to assert 
their rights and commence the practice of 
smoking, they would soon become aware 
of what | mean by the force of character, 
for the result would be a silent war and the 
survival of the fittest. If there is a purity 
of influence [this probably means parity 
of influence] between the sexes, perhaps 
those who have acquired the habit of 
smoking would hold ont, but with the next 
generation there would be no smokers. 


This is a truly original explanation of 
the fact that there is less drunkenness 
among women than among men. Women 
do not get drunk as often as men because 
they have not as much force of character 
as men! They would like to get drunk, it 
appears, but they remain sober because 
they are virtually “bulldozed” by men. Of 
course, according to this theory, the wom- 
an who, in spite of masculine opposition, 
does get drunk, shows more ‘force of 
character” than the woman who keeps so- 
ber. The Spanish women, who are habitu- 
al smokers, must have more force of char- 
acter than their English and American 
sisters; and so on. As to the Indian 
squaw, her husband does not keep her in 
subjection by ‘force of character,” but by 
force of fist. In the same way John L, 
Sullivan could keep Dr. Kidder in subjee- 
tion, or even Bismarck and Gladstone, if 
he happened to be alone with them on a 
desert island. 

Dr. Kidder throughout confounds force 
of muscle with foree of character. There 
is no doubt that men have more force of 
muscle than women; but it is not proved 
that they have more force of charac- 
ter. Dr. Kidder seems to feel that this 
point may be questioned, for he brings 
upon the scene a procession of tigers, go- 
rillas, whales, ete., to prove that among all 
vertebrates the male is bigger, stronger, 
and ‘‘more intensely animated” than the 
female. Hence he argues that women, be- 
cause of their weakness of character, 
would have to vote as their husbands bade 
them. But there is one set of cireum- 
stances under which the female shows her- 
self as ‘‘intensely animated” as could be 
wished. ‘That is when her young are in 
danger. Hunters say that no lion is so 
formidable as a lioness defending her eubs. 
Dr. Kidder reckoned without the maternal 
instinct when he estimated that ninety 
women out of a hundred would vote for 
dram-shops with perfect docility if their 
husbands wished them to do so. 

Let us see whether experience bears out 
this view. Rey. Dr. B. F. Crary, who was 
for four years Presiding Elder of the M. E. 
churches in Wyoming, says of the woman 
suffrage law : **Liquor-sellers and gamblers 
are unanimous in cursing it.” Chief Jus- 
tice Greene, of Washington Territory, says 
that there the liquor-dealers, gamblers, and 
keepers of houses of ill fame, are ‘ta solid 
phalanx” against woman suffrage. In Ar- 
kansas, no liquor-shop can be established 
within three miles of a church or school- 
house, except upon the petition of a ma- 
jority of the residents of the district, men 
and women. The liquor men protested 
energetically against allowing the women 
any voice in the matter. The printed brief 
of their lawyer’s argument, made before 
the Supreme Court, said :— 


None but male persons of sound mind 
can vote; but their rights are destroyed, 
and the idiot, alien. and females step in and 
usurp their rights in popular government. 
Since females, idiots, and aliens cannot 
vote, they should not be permitted to ac- 
complish the same purpose by signing a 
petition; for the signature of an adult to a 
petition is the substance of a ballot in tak- 
ing the popular sense of the community. 
It merely changes the form, and is identi- 
cal in effect. 


In consequence of this law, three-fourths 
of Arkansas is under no license. Yet the 
same lack of ‘‘force of character” which 
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would make a mother vote for dram-shops 
would make her petition for them. 

Dr. Kidder, after enumerating some of 
the enlarged opportunities which have 
come to women through the woman's 
rights movement (though of cour-e he does 
not admit that the woman's rights move- 
ment had any influence in securing them), 





goes on to say :— 

But still, true to the instincts of their 
grandmother Eve, the forbidden fruit is 
more to be desired than all the other fruits 
of the garden. ‘The petulant child, reject- 
ing all the useful und pleasing toys of 
childhood, screams for the mirror, which 
once within its grasp would be destroyed, 
and itself gashed and scarred by the broken 
and ragged fragments. . . . Tho-e women 
who are coming to the front in agitating 
the question of woman's rights are attract- 
ing attention, and doubtless achieving 
their ambition in the notoriety thus gained. 
But, like the exhibition of a dog walking 
upon its hind legs, the attention is largely 
due to the novelty of the exhibition, and 
not to the grace and vigor of the perform- 
ance. In accomplishing the feat. the dog 
abdicates all his usefulness as a dog. Lucy 
Stone boasts of having secured the en- 
trance of women into the pulpit, and 
doubtless thinks that if one-half of the 
twelve apostles had been chosen from 
among the women, Christianity would not 
have made such slow progress. ‘To women 
of that class the future life will have its spe- 
cial attractions from the strong probability 
that hereafter there will be no distinctions 
of sex, for they are neither married or 
given in marriage, but are as the angels in 
heaven. 

After this, itis needless for Dr. Kidder 
to point out that if women were candidates 
for ottice, they would **make themselves a 
target for all the vile abuse which is 
heaped on opposing candidates during a 
heated political contest.” A woman need 
not be a voter or a candidate for office to 
become a target for coarse abuse; it is 
enough that she should be known as the 
advocate of an unpopular reform. Dr. 
Kidder’s own address gives proof of this. 

On the whole, it is a pity that this re- 
markable lecture was given before an as- 
sociation of young men. If it had only 
been given before an association of young 
women, it would have made more converts 
to woman suffrage than the best suffrage 
lecture. A. 5. B. 
a —_— 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AT QUINCY. 


Tuesday, Feb. 23, in Quincy. the Town 
Hall was filled and standing room all taken. 
Quiet attention throughout, and hearty ap- 
plause, betokened unusual interest in the 
subject. Charles Hl. Porter, Esq., pre- 
sided, and addressed the meeting. The 
other speakers were William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. Claf- 
lin, Rev. Annie H. Shaw, Miss Cora Scott 
Pond, Rev. D. M. Wilson, and Rev. W. R. 
Lord, of Wollaston. 

Musie was furnished by ladies from the 
Wollaston Musical Society ; by Miss Edith 
Randall. of Neponset, and by Master Wal- 
ter Loud, of Quincy. Sixty-one peo- 
ple signed an agreement for the organiza- 
tion of alocal league. Reporters were 
present from the local papers, the Boston 
Herald, Post, Advertiser, and the Associated 
Press of Boston. Representative Feder- 
hen, of Quiney, was in the audience. It 
Was a most successful meeting. 

Cc. 8. P. 
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WOMEN’S TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 


The Second ‘Report of the Royal Com- 
missioners on ‘Technical Education,” pub- 
lished in London in 1884, touches upon a 
subject which will be of interest to the 
many readers of the JOURNAL who have 
the subject of woman's education at heart. 
The press has quoted pretty freely from 
the report, but I have not noticed any ref- 
erence to this special subject. 

In most of the countries visited by the 
commissioners there were schools estab- 
lished in the principal towns with the ob- 
ject of training girls in various industries. 
The girls were taught every variety of 
needlework, including plain sewing, em- 
broidery, the making of linen undercloth- 
ing, and dressmaking. ‘lhe special trades 
varied in the different countries, but in all 
the schools drawing is well taught, and is 
the principal basis of instruction. 

Such schools are generally intended for 
the daughters of shop-keepers and arti- 
sans. In most of them the primary edu- 
cation of the children is continued and 
supplemented by instruction in one foreign 
language and in drawing, in addition to 
special technical instruction. Yet these 
schools in some places serve as finishing 
schools, in which girls of the more wealthy 
classes acquire a knowledge of house- 
keeping and domestic economy after leav- 
ing the ordinary school. 

In France, the commissioners call par- 
ticular attention to the Municipal House- 
keeping School of Paris, the schools of 
the Society for the Professional Instruc- 
tion of Women, the Ecole Commerciale 
pour les Jeunes Filles in Paris, and the 
Ecole Professionnelle Communale des Jeunes 
Filles in Rouen. 

In Germany the Frauen-arheitsschule at 
eutlingen serves as a model for a very 
extensive series of schools. 





In Austria the Fachschule fiir Kunst- 
stickerer, or Royal State School for Art 
Embroidery, has the most advanced 
course of instruction met with in any 
school of this character. 

In Belgium six schools exist which are 
modelled on the two Ecoles Professionnelles 
pours Jeunes Filles at Brussels. 

The Women’s Work Schools of Holland, 
or, at least, the Jndustrie School voor 
Vrouveliike Jeugel, in Amsterdam, aim to 
train teachers for infant schools. This 
school prepares candidates for the govern- 
ment examinations in drawing, plain and 
fancy needlework, and the dispensing of 
drugs. It also teaches leather-work, flower- 
making, wood-carving, and lace-making, in 
addition to the ordinary branches taught in 
the common school. 

In Italy the Senola Professionale Fem- 
of Milan is an interesting type of 
schools in which special instruction in 
other branches of industry besides needle- 
work is given, whilst the ordinary school 
subjects are further developed. 

In nearly all of the trade schools, needle- 
work and dressmaking form the principal 
subjects of instruction; yet bookkeeping, 
the elements of law, and commercial cor- 
respondence, are taught in many of the 
schools in France,where young women are 
often employed as accountants and over- 
seers in commercial houses. In both Ger- 
many and Austria, where women are more 
commonly employed in domestic indus- 
tries, the technical instruction is generally 
confined to plain sewing, embroidery, 
dressmaking, millinery, laundry-work, 
and cooking. 

In Belgium, Holland, and Italy, a wider 
range of subjects is covered. ‘The courses 


inile 





include artificial flower-making, lace-de- 
signing, painting on fans, on porcelain, 
and on glass, typography, telegraphy. 
and pharmacy. In all these schools great 
attention is given to drawing, as underly- 
ing all the industries in which special in- 
struction is given. ‘These schools enable 
any young women to find suitable and 
remunerative employment, as the instrue- 
tion they afford aims to be very practical. 

Similar schools might well be established 
in this country; the morning hours to be 
devoted to the study of languages, draw- 
ing, arithmetic, and the elements of 
science; the afternoons to practical in- 
struction in some industry. 


| 


GRAHAM, 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 238, 1886, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

To begin with the good news, the Com- 
mittee on General Laws in the Assembly, 
to which our bill was referred, has re- 
ported it favorably! Think of that, friends 
in New York! what an advance step we 
have taken! Never before in the whole 
history of legislation in this State have 
we had a favorable report from any Com- 
mittee. For years our bills were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and 
there killed. If we secured a favorable 
minority report, we thought ourselves for- 
tunate. As the cause has gained steadily 
year by year, we have been able to secure a 
report ‘for consideration,” but even this 
ouly from the Committee on Grievances, to 
which alone we dared refer the bill. This 
Committee, although often containing men 
of ability, never had any other business 
than ours before it, and consequently its 
action possessed no special weight. This 
year our bill was referred to the Commit- 
tee on General Laws, containing many of 
the ablest men in the Assembly, and from 
- that important body it comes to the House 
with a favorable report. ‘The importance 
of this action cannot be over-estimated, 
and friends throughout the State must take 
courage for renewed effort. 

That the bill ought to pass is proved by 
the strong sentiment throughout the State 
in its favor. A letter from Jamestown 
tells me that in preparing a new charter 
for that town, a clause giving women the 
right to vote was introduced, and met with 
general favor. It was finally lost, owing 
to the opposition of one lawyer. 

One of the arguments that this gentlc- 
man used against the measure was that he 
did not want his wife to ‘‘draggle her skirts 
in the mud” to go to the polls. No doubt 
the same gentleman is quite willing his 
wife should draggle her skirts in the mud 
of the streets and the sawdust of a butch- 
er’s shop to select a beefsteak for his din- 
ner. The attempt at Jamestown is signifi- 
eant of the feeling of a large portion of the 
community. One man will not always be 
able to arrest justice. 

It was with much regret that I gave up 
attending the Washington Convention last 
week. It is the first time in many years 
that I have not been present. But the 
work here is too important to permit even 
an absence of a few days. There are so 
many letters to write, and so much to do, 
that I found the week more than full even 
at home. To-morrow I go again to Albany. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 





149 E. 44th St., N. Y., Feb. 22, 1886. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 
‘There are 380 women doctors in Russia. 
A lady of Augusta, Me., has ordered a 

set of false teeth for her aged pet pony. 

One-seventh of the county superinten- 
dents of schools in Kansas are women. 

Women in some parts of Europe remain 
for hours in the sunshine, sewing or gar- 
dening, as a relief for neuralgia. 

The Woman's Christian Association of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has determined to build 
a ‘memorial home” for homeless women. 

According to the latest official statistics, 
the number of working- women in England 
and Wales is 7,706,545. 

A letter from F. G. Adams, in the ‘To- 
peka Lance, gives many interesting facts 
regarding woman suffrage in Kansas. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has gone to 
New Orleans. to be present March 2 at the 
Exhibit on Ladies’ Day. Mr. Livermore 
accompanies her. 

Hon. Wm. D. Foulke, of Indiana, Presi- 
dent of the American Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, is going to Cuba for rest and 
recreation. 

Dr. Mary J. Safford has sent a letter to 
the Women’s Industrial Union of this city, 
with an interesting account of some phases 
of life in Florida. 

The mid-year meeting of the Woman's 
Congress, to arrange for the annual meet- 
ing in the fall, will be held at Poughkeep- 
sie, March 3d. 

The Knights of Labor of Puget Sound 
are said to be opposed to any interference 
with the right of women to serve on 
juries. 

Mrs. D. A. Lincoln will give the entire 
demonstration course of lectures this year 
befove the school of cookery at Lasell 
Seminary. 

The Chicago Unity lately asked for a de- 
scription of the ‘model church trustee.” 
A correspondent writes to that paper that 
he knows her, and that she isa woman. , 

A lady writes from the University of 
Virginia to the Union-Signal that there is 
a decided progress of sentiment in the 
South in favor of public speaking by wom- 
en. 

The plot of the new novel by Miss Maud 
Howe is said to be connected with the 
authors experience at the New Orleans 
Exposition. It is entitled ‘*Atalanta in 
the South.” 

It is said that wageworkers among 
women in New York save more money 
than men similarly situated, though they 
are paid only a little more than half the 
wages received by men. 

A compilation of the best poems written 
by English and Scotch women curing the 
last two hundred years is to be brought 
out in London in the spring. It will be 
entitled ‘*‘Women’s Voices.” 

“If LT were asked,” said De Tocqueville, 
the author of ‘*Democracy inAmerica,” **to 
what the singular prosperity and growing 
strength of the American people ought 
mainly to be attributed, [ should reply— 
to the superiority of their women.” 

Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Traveller, 
says of one of Mr. Howells’s heroines: 
‘The Mrs. Roberts of the sleeping-car may 
be very laughable as a rhetorical farce, 
but few of us would care to make the con- 
tinental tour in her company.” 

The leading physicians and clergymen 
of Portland, Maine, have petitioned the 
mayor and city council to revoke the li- 
censes of the roller skating-rinks, on ac- 
count of the injury done by them to the 
health and morals of young girls. 

When Mr. Wiiliam L. A. Burdett-Coutts 
lately ventured to sneer at Mr. Gladstone 
as an ‘old woman,” some one in the audi- 
ence put him to the blush by exclaiming 
audibly: ‘*You are the last man in Eng- 
land who ought to speak ill of old 
women!” 

The Working Women’s Vacation So- 
ciety, of which Rev. James H. Darlington, 
rector of Christ Church, Brooklyn, E. D., 
is president, has for its object to aid needy 
and deserving married women in obtaining 
a brief rest and vacation in the country. 
Last year its expenses were $525. 

A philanthropic Boston girl has invented 
a new industry for a poor man who did 
not know how to do anything—that of 
washing dogs. She had to teach him the 
whole business of handling and drying the 
pets, and he is now thriving with a list of 
regular ‘*patients” on the Back Bay. 

‘The Woman’s National Indian Associa- 
tion sends out an interesting pamphlet,con- 
taining letters from missionaries amoung 
the Indians, showing the good work that 
is being accomplished by these agencies. 
They also send out a copy of the Annual 
Report for 1885, which is full of encourage- 
ment, but shows also that much work re- 
mains to be done; and also a copy of the 
stirring address*of Mrs. J. B. Dickinson, 
president of the Association, delivered at 
the annual meeting last November. ‘The 
office uf the society is 1112 Girard St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR LADIES, 


entire satis 


EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have scquir 
ed is ae owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the 
action they have given. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, is that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 

articular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow- 


of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


\ 
Mk : } SS little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
\\} 


| » JOURNAL. 
Patented. Prices. 
Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned........... cooe $225 | 
os weese *§ © Gale ccceccccceccce eos 178 
Misses’ o CO © Bamebrcccccccccccece 175 
“ “ss i, HRRaeeneats 150 
Children's and Infants’....... ercccccces eecces 75 





Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuk Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & co., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Frequent inquiries are made for photo- | 
graphs of Miss Cleveland, but none are to 
be had in the shops. Miss Cleveland has 
had several pictures taken since she became 
inistress of the White House, but in each 
case the photographer has been required to 
destroy the negative.— Washington letter 
in Atlanta Constitution. 

A ten-cent American edition is just is- 
sued of the life of Mr. Stead, editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, written by the Secretary 
of the London Society for the Prevention | 
of Cruelty to Children. It may be ordered | 
from the Union-Signal Office, 161 La Salle | 
Street, Chicago. It is very interesting, and 
should be widely read. 





Three statues of women have been dis- 
covered in the excavations of the Acropo- 
lis, at Athens. They are in excellent condi- 
tion, half as large again as life, and com- | 
pletely colored. They belong to the 
period before Phidias, are delicately 
finished, and are of great importance in 
connection with the history of art. 


A new society has been formed by 
young ladies in Hartford, Conn., of which | 
branches might well be formed in every 
city and village in the country. They call 
it the ‘Tongue Guard,” and each, member 
pledges herself to pay a penny into its 
treasury every time she says anything 
against another person. ‘The money thus 
raised is to be used for charitable purposes. 

‘Topeka, Kansas, is a very heaven on 
earth for the woman suffragists. At least 
this is the opinion of a canvasser for signa- | 
tures to a petition in aid of municipal suf- 
frage for women. She reports that seven- | 
eighths of the women and nine-tenths of | 
the men signed it. In less than two busi- | 
ness blocks sixty-five names were secured. | 
—Boston Commonwealth. 

The Journal of Education for Feb. 18 
has a good wood-engraving of the late | 
John D. Philbrick, LL. D., and the number 
is made a memorial issue to his memory. | 
Very appreciative sketches are given from | 
the pens of Secretary Dickinson of the | 
Board of Education, John G. Whittier, 
Hiram Oreut, LL. D., Joshua Bates, LL. | 
D., Charles Northend, President Cheney, 
H. F. Harrington, Dr. Miner, Dr. Eliot, 
Superintendent Seaver, Moses Merrill, Dr. 
W. F. Harris, and others. 


| 
| 





Senator Mahone has received a letter 
from a resident of Watertown, N. Y., in 
which the writer stated that he was draw- 
ing a pension, but that he was able to live 
without it, and requested Senator Mahone 
to send him the name of a wounded Con- 
federate soldier who is.in needy cireum- 
stances, as he wished to send the pen- 
sion to him monthly. Senator Mahone re- 
quested Gen. Stith Bolling, the postmaster 
at Petersburg, Va., to recommend a worthy 
soldier, and that official has recommended 
George W. McLaughlin, of Lunenburg 
County, who lost a leg in the war. 

tev. Geo. W. Cooke, of Dedham, is to 
give a course of four lectures before the | 
English Literature Class, at the Fduea-| 
tional and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston 
Street. ‘The first one will be given March 
4, The winter’s course has been excep- 
tionally fine. It began with ‘Theodore 
D. Weld, in six lectures on Shakespeare ; 
these were followed by Rev. H. Bernard 
Carpenter, on “Hints of: Roman Art,” 
Miss Bowker’s “Trip to the Midnight 
Sun,” Miss Forman’s lectures on Brown- 
ing and George Eliot, Mrs. Spaulding’s 
“Omar Khayyam,” and Miss Horatia 
Ware's ‘Eyes and No Eyes, or the Art of 
Seeing.”’ Mr. Cooke is a thorough scholar, 
a clear thinker, a ready writer, and a pleas- 
ant speaker. His subject will be ‘*‘Wom- 
an’s Work in English Literature.” 


An interesting incident was related of 
‘“H. H.” at the Indian Rights meeting, Sat- 
urday, by Mrs. Heath, says the Newton 
Graphic. Being together at Colorado 
Springs, they, with a few other ladies own- 
ing horses, set out in separate directions to 
see what they could do towards raising | 
funds for Colorado College. “tH. H.” | 
returned at night with three pounds of | 
butter as the result of philanthropic forag- | 
ing. It was sold for $5, then given back | 
and sold for $10. The enthusiasm waxed | 
high, and the final purchaser paid $100! 
It was then taken by a lady and made into 
sandwiches, each of which sold for 75 
cents. Surely here was a happy instance 
of how ‘‘mony a mickle makes a muckle.” 











One of the most remarkable men in the 
British Parliament is Joseph Arch. Fif- 
teen years ago he was a common farm la- 
borer, supporting himself and family on 
four dollars a week. His wife could read 
and write when he married her, and she 
taught him all she knew. Of course he is 
to-day in favor of woman suffrage. After 
learning to read, Arch spent his nights 
reading everything he could get hold of. 
He began organizing labor unions among 
the farmers and speaking to them. ‘This 
made him disliked by the landlords, and it 
was a difficult matter for him to get work. 
Last summer the new franchise bill made 
voters of 800,000 tenant farmers. Arch 
stood for Parliament, and was elected over 
the great Tory magnate, Lord Henry Ben- 
tinck, 





American Express Money orders can be 
obtained at any office of that Company. 
The price of an order for any amount less 
than five dollars is only five cents. Re. 
ceipts are given by the Express Company, 
and if orders are lost, money is refunded. 


James Pyie’'s Pean.ine is highly indorsed by 
housekeepers and others who have tried it. No 
soap is required, and cleaning is done with a 
saving of much time and labor. All housekeep- 
ers should use it. 
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We are now ready to take orders for Shirts to 
be made to measure from our new stock of 
Fancy FRENCH PERCALES and CHEVIOT 
SHIRTINGS, in some of the handsomest pat- 
terns we have ever shown. Our shirts are war- 
ranted to be perfect-fitting, and are made in the 
best manner by our own special work-people. 

Flannel Shirts, for travelling, ete., always in 
stock. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 Washington Street. 


— THE — 


Southern Woman, 


a four-column eight-page semi-monthly Journal, 
published at Henderson, N. C., in the interest of 
the Women or THE Sovurn. Ablest corps of 
Women contributors of any Journal published 
in the South; only Southern Female Writers ad- 


| mitted to our staff. 


(7 Liberal Commissions to Canvassers and 
Persons getting up Clubs of three or more. 
Write, enclosing tive cents, for specimen copy. 
M. L. HATCHETT, Epirress, 
Henderson, N.C. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIC 


PAPER-TANGINGS. 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing for 
one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








Fresh Made Butter, 


We are now making daily about 1000 
pounds of Butter, of as fine quality as any 
offered in this market. It is now on sale at 
reasonable prices at our Store, 


386 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 


Our business is that of dealing in FRESH 
MILK and CREAM, and this BUTTER is 
made from the excess of the supply above 
the demand for Milk and Cream, The Cream 
is Clarified by the Centrifugal Machine, and, 
consequently, more pure than Butter made 
from any other process. It may not be un- 
derstood that but few creameries run through 
the winter, and that most of the Butter now 
in the market was made last season, and by 
this time has lost its fresh flavor; therefore 
we think it opportune to invite the public # 


i et oods. 
mayo Us B°"C. BRIGHAM & CO. 


A FINE THING IN KID GLOVES, 
Miss M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 





| Has just received in fresh goods and new colors a 
| small lot of Perinot superb KID GLOVES, which 


she will offer Monday at a very low price. 








~ 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
MY PICTURE. 

BY IDA M. BUNTON. 
Paint an angel's face, you ask me, 

A face that is true and grand, 
With heaven's own glory shining, 


With the wrace of Other Land? 
The lines must be soft and gentle, 


The light from the soul within; 


A face that would guide and keep yo 


\way from the paths of sin. 


louch after touch, and the picture 
Lovingly looks in my eyes; 
The hair is whitened with silver, 


rhe eyes as blue as the skies. 


Yes, the face has sad lines in it, 
lraces of sorrow and care; 

The world may not call it handsome, 
But I see the beauty there. 


Not an ideal, you tell me? 
Well, L can paint no other 
With so much true light and sweetness 
As this face of my mother, 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 
oe 


THE EVENING STAR. 


ANNA M. CARPENTER. 


BY 


One star upon the brow of night— 
One star, one only gem, 

Gleams like a jewel, rarely bright, 

Upon a queenly forehead white, 
In royal diadem. 


One star upon the brow of night 
Is all that greets mine eyes, 
As, frym a lonely mountain height, 
I sit and watch the crimson light 
Of sunset leave the skies. 
—Cassell’s Magazine. 
eee 


FAIR IS THE SEA. 





BY J. A. SYMONDS 





Fair is the sea, and fair the sea-borne billow, 

Blue from the depth, and curled with crested argent; 
, Fair is the sea, and fair the smooth sea-margent, 

The brown dunes waved with tamarisk and willow; 
Fair is the sea, and fair the seaman’s daughter, 
Fairer than all fair things in earth or ocean; 

Fair is the sea, and fair the wayward motion, 

The wavering glint of light on dancing water; 

Fair ie the sea, and fair the heavens above it, 

And fair at ebb the grass-green wildernesses ; 

Fair is the sea, and fair the stars that love it, 

Rising from waves new-washed with Orient tresses; 
Fair is the sea; of all fair things the fairest, 

Stella, thou sea-born star, art best and rarest! 

—_$@-@-9——_—$_—_—__—_—— 
DAWN. 
BY 


WILLIAM B. TYLER 


Far in the East, where sea with sky-line merges, 

And blend the light and wave in sweet accord, 
Where ocean’s waters roll with crested surges, 

Blown by the fresh, strong Eastern wind, their lord ; 
The Day-dawn scatters with her gladdening glances 

The gloomy cloud-mists of the lingering night, 
And floods the cold, gray water’s broad expanses 

With dazzling gleams of golden trembling light. 
League after league of restless ocean-reaches 

With tireless feet she hastens swiftly o’er; 
Filling with joy the old earth’s cliffs and beaches, 

That stretch away, an endless winding shore. 
Awakening birds upon their snowy pinions, 

Like flecks of sea-blown foam thrown in the air, 
Circle their flight along the sea’s dominions, 

Triumphant that the Dawn again is there. 

— Youth's Companion, 
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WHAT A VOICE SAID. 


BY M. W. REYNOLDS. 


You said, ‘This my last year, I lay 

In dust, with others gone before; 

Let ashes cover them to-day 
And evermore. 

“Each seemed so like a human thing, 

I laid it, with uncovered head, 

As on a shrine, an offering 
Among the dead, 

“Unstable as the drifting sands 

Washed here and there by ocean waves, 

They slipped from my unwilling hands 
Into their graves.” 

Sweeter than music, low and calm, 

A voice made answer, “It is well, 

That is not victory, song and palm 
And marbie tell. 

“Royalty bides not in a crown 

Or glittering panoply of state; 

It is not fortune’s smile, or frown, 
That makes men great. 

“Give not the past to scorn or tears, 

So full of earnest labor set, 

Some time, these toilsome weary years 
Will gem thy coronet.” 


- eo ae 


TWO DOZEN BUTTONS. 

Betty sighed. Now, why she should 
have sighed at this particular moment no 
one could tell. And it was all the more ex- 
asperating because John had just put into 
her little shapely hand a brand new ten- 
dollar bill. And here began the trouble. 

‘““What’s the matter?’’ he said, his face 
falling at the faint sound, and his mouth 
clapping together in what those who knew 
him but little, called an *‘obstinate puck- 
er.” **Now what is it?” 

Betty, who had just begun to change 
the sigh into a merry little laugh, rippling 
all over the corners of the red lips, stopped 
suddenly, tossed her head, and with a 
small jerk in no way conciliatory, sent out 
the words: 

“You needn't insinuate, John, that I am 
always troublesome.” 

“I didn’t insinuate! Who’s talking of 
insinuating ?” cried he, incensed at the very 
idea, and backing away a few steps, he 
glared down from a tremendous height in 
extreme irritation. ‘‘It’s you yourself who 


THE WOMAN’S 


to put it on me—-it’s abominable!” 
The voice was harsh, and the eyes that 


behold. 

“Andif you think, John Peabody, that 
| I'l stand baving such things said to me, 
| you miss your guess, that’s all!” cried Bet- 





ty, with two red spots coming into her 
cheeks as she tried to draw her little erect 
| figure up to its utmost dimensions. **For- 

I guess you wouldn't 
Oh, 





ever insinuating! 
have said that before | married you. 
now you can, of course!” 

Didn't you say it first, I'd like to know?" 
cried John in great excitement, drawing 
to the small creature he called 
who was gazing at him with blaz- 
*T can’t endure 


nearer 

“wife,” 
ing eyes of indignation. 
everything!” 

**And if you bear more than I do,” cried 
Betty, *‘why, then Vl give up,” and she 
gave a bitter little laugh and tossed her 
head again. 

And here they were in the midst of a 
quarrel. These two who, but a year be- 
fore, had promised to love and protect 
each other through life! 

“Now.” said John, and he brought his 
hand down with such a bang on the table 
that Betty nearly skipped out of her little 
shoes—only she controlled the start, for 
she would have died before she had let 
John see it, ‘*we will have no more of this 
nonsense !"" 

Ilis face was pale, and the lines around 
the mouth so drawn that it would have 
gone to any one’s heart to see the expres- 
sion. 

**T don’t know how you will change it or 
help it, I’m sure!” said Betty lightly, to 
hide her dismay at the turn affairs had 
taken, and she pushed back the light, wav- 
ing hair from her forehead with a saucy, 
indifferent gesture. 

That hair that John always smoothed 
when he petted her, tired or disheartened, 
and called her “child.” Her gesture struck 
to his heart as he glanced at her sunny, 
locks and the cool, indifferent face under- 
neath, and before he knew it he was say- 
ing.— 

‘There is no help for it now, I suppose.’ 

“Oh, ves, there is,” said Betty, still in 
the cool, calm way that ought not to have 
deceived him. But men know so little of 
women's hearts, although they may live 
with them for years in closest friendship. 
*You needn't try to endure it, John Pea- 
body, if you don’t want to. I’m sure I 


JOURNAL : 


are forever insinuating, and then for you | 


looked down into hers were not pleasant to | 


BOSTON, 


the closest intimacy with the pretty bride. 
who with her husband had moved into the 
village a twelvemonth previous, Mrs. El- 


| 


portunivies, and by dint of making great 


parade over helping her in some domestic | 


| work, such as house-cleaning, dress-mak- 


ing. and the like, the old lady had managed | 
| to ply her other vocation, that of news- | 
: 

' 


vatherer, at one and the same time, pretty 
eflectually 

She always called her by her first name, 
though Betty resented it; and she made a 
| great handle of her friendship on every 
occasion, making John rage violently and 
vow a thousand the “old gossip” 
should walk! 

But she never had—and now, scenting 
dimly, like a carrion after its prey, that 
trouble might come to the pretty little 


times 


white house, the mischief maker had come 
to do her work, if devastation bad not al- 
ready begun. 

*Been crying!” she said, more plainly 
than politely, sinking down into the pretty 
chintz-covered rocking-chair with an en- 
ergy that showed that she meant to stay, 
and made the chair creak fearfully. 
‘Folks do say that you and your husband 
don’t live happily; but la! I wouldn't 
mind. I know ‘taint your fault.” 

Betty’s heart stood still. Had it come 
to this! John and she not live happily! 
To be sure, they didn’t, as she remem- 
bered with a pang the dreadful scene of 
words and hot tempers: but had it got 
uround so soon? 

With all her distress of mind, she was 
saved from opening her mouth. So Mrs. 
Simmons, failing in that, was forced to go 
on. 

‘An’ I tell folks so,” she said, rocking 
herself back and forth to witness the ef- 
fect of her words, **when they git to talk- 
in’, so you can’t blame me if things don't 
go easy for you, I’m sure!” 

‘**You tell folks?” repeated Betty, vague- 
ly, and standing quite still. ‘*‘What? I 
don’t understand.” 

“Why, that the blame is all his’n,” 
cried the old lady, exasperated at her 
mood and her dulness. ‘tl say, says I, 
why there couldn't no one live with him, 


let alone that pretty wife he’s got. ‘That's 
what I say, Betty. And then I tell ‘em 
” 


what a queer man he is, how cross, an* 

“And you dare tell people such things 
of my husband?” cried Betty, drawing her- 
self up to her extremest height, and tow- 








' 


don’t care! 

“What do you mean?” 

Her husband grasped her arms and com- 
pelled the merry brown eyes to look up to 
him. 

*T can go back to mother’s,” said Betty, 
provokingly. **She wants me any day, and 
then you can live quietly and to suit your- 
self, and it will be better all around.” 
Instead of bringing out a violent protes- 
tation of fond affection, and remorse, 
which she fully expected, John drew him- 
self up, looked at her fixedly for a long 
minute, then dropped her arm and said 
slowly,— 

‘Yes, it may be, as you say, better all 
around. You know best,’ and he was 
gone from the room before she could re- | 
cover from her astonishment enough to ut- 
ter a sound. 

With a ery, Betty rushed across the 
room, first tossing the ten-dollar bill sav- 
agely as far as she could throw it, and, 
flinging herself on the comfortable old 
sofa, broke into a flood of bitter tears— 
the first she had shed during her married 
life. 

**How could he have done it—oh, what 
have I said? Oh, John, John!” 

The bird twittered in the little cage over 
in the window among the plants. Betty 
remembered like a flash how John and she 
filled the seed cup that very morning, how 
he laughed when she tried to put the seed 
in between the bars, and when she 
couldn't reach without getting up on a 
chair, he took her in his great arms and 
held her up, that she might fix it to suit 
herself. And the words that he said in his 
tender way, they had gone down to the 
depths of her heart, sending her about her 
work singing for very gladness of spirit. 
And now! 

Betty stutfed her fingers hard into her 
rosy ears to shut out the bird's chirping. 

“If he only knew why I sighed,” she 
moaned. “Oh, my husband! Birthdays 
—nothing will make any difference now. 
Oh, why can’t [ die?” 

How long she stayed there, crouched 
down on the old sofa, she never knew. 
Over and over the dreadful scene she 
went, realizing its worst features each 
time in despair, until a voice out in the 
kitchen said, ‘Betty !’’ and heavy footfalls 
proclaimed that some one was on the point 
of breaking in upon her uninvited. 

l’etty sprang up, choked back her sobs, 
and tried with all her might to compose 
herself and remove all traces of her trouble. 

The visitor was the worst possible one 
she could have had under the cireum- 


ering so over the old woman in the chair 
that she jumped in confusion, and stared 
blindly into the blazing eyes and face rosy 
with righteous indignation. Her only 
thought was how to get away from the 
storm she had raised, but could not stop. 
But she was forced to stay, for Betty 
stood just in front of the chair, and block- 
ed up the way, so she shrunk back into 
the smallest corner of it and took it as 
best she could. 

**My husband!” cried Betty, dwelling 
with pride‘on the pronoun—at least, if 
they were to part she would say it over 
lovingly as much as she could till the last 
moment; and then, when the time did 
come, why people should know that it was 
not John’s fault—the best, the kindest, 
the noblest husband that ever was given to 
a woman! I’ve made him more trouble 
than you can guess; ny hot temper has 
vexed him—I've been cross and impatient, 
and’’*—— 

*“*Hold on!” cried a voice, ‘*you're talk- 
ing against my wife!” and in a moment 
big John Peabody rushed through the 
door, grasped the little womanin his arms, 
and folded her to his heart right before 
old Mrs. Sintmons. 

“Oh! said Mrs. Simmons, sitting up 
straight and settling her spectacles more 
firmly. 

“And, now that you have learned all 
you can,” said John, turning around to 
her, still holding Betty, ‘*why,—you may 
go!” : 

The chair was vacant. A _ dissolving 
view through the door was all that was to 
be seen of the gossip, who started up the 
road hurriedly, leaving peace behind. 

‘Betty,’ said John, some half an hour 
afterward, “‘what was the sigh for? I 
don’t care now, but I did think, dear, and 
it cut me to the heart, how you might have 
married richer. i longed to put ten times 
ten into your hand, Betty, and it galled 
me because I couldn't.” 


Betty smiled and twisted away from his 
grasp. Running into the bedroom, she 
presently returned, still smiling, with a 
bundle rolled up ina clean towel. This 
she put on her husband's knee, who stared 
at her wonderingly. 

“I didn’t mean,” she said, unpinning the 
bundle, “to get it out now, but I shall 
have to. Why, John, day after to-morrow 
is your birthday!” 

“So “tis,” said John. 
come around 30 soon?” 

‘And, you dear boy,” said Betty, shak- 
ing out before his eyes a pretty brown af- 
fair all edged with silk of the bluest 
shade, that presently assumed the propor- 


“Gracious! has it 





stances. Crowding herself into terms of 





tions of a dressing-gown—“this is to be 
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vira Simmons fad made the most of her op- | 


2; 


FEBRUARY 1886. 


surprised, John, when you get it, for oh, 
I didn’t want you to know it!” 

John made the answer he thought best. 
| 
while a small pucker of bewilderment set- 
“But | don't 
laying one tin- 


| tled between his eyes: see, 
| Betty, what this thing,” 
ver on the gown, “had to do with the 
| sigh.’ 
“That,” said Betty, and then she broke 
into a merry laugh, that got so mixed up 
with the dimples and the dancing brown 
eyes that for a moment she could not tin- 
“Oh, John, | was worrying so over 
They weren't good, but 
they were the best Lcould do then. And 
i'd only bought ‘em yesterday. Two 
whole dozen. And when you put that ten- 
dollar bill in my hand, I hardly knew it, 
but I suppose I did give one little bit of a 
sigh, for | was so provoked that I had not 
waited till to-day to buy them!” 

John caught up the little woman, dress- 
ing-gown and all. [I don’t think they 
have ever quarrelled since-—at least, | have 


ish. 
those buttons! 


never heard of it.—NSelected. 
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THE CANADIAN WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


Mrs. 8. A. Curzon, in the Canada Citi- 
zen, gives the following interesting ac- 
count of the woman suffrage movement in 
Canada: 

In the year 1877 a couple of intellec- 
tual, progressive,,and energetic ‘Toronto 
ladies united in inviting some other friends 
to join with them in an organization to be 
called “The ‘Toronto Women's Literary 
Club.” One of the ladies referred to was 
already in professional life, tor which she 
had qualitied herself by study in the United 
States, there being no facilities for such 
study in her native land. Both believed 
that women should have the same educa- 
tional opportunities as men, the same free- 
dom of chcice as to means of earning a 
livelihood, and equal recognition by the 
law of the land as citizens and individuals, 
The new society was formed on Noy. 3, 
1877, its object being, as set forth in the 
constitution adopted, ‘‘to form an associa- 
tion for intellectual culture, and a free in- 
terchange of thought upon every subject 
that pertains to woman’s higher education, 
both moral and physical.” Thus cautious- 
ly did these brave pioneers proceed to the 
attack of the fortresses of ignorance and 
prejudice, which women, commonly with 
their own uninstructed consent, were domi- 
nated by at that time. 

At this meeting the officers of the new 
association were chosen us follows: 

President—Dr. Emily H. Stowe. 

Vice-President—Mrs. Richard Lewis. 

Seeretary—Miss Helen Archibald. 

Assistant Secretary—Miss Kay. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Trimble. 

E.recutive Committee—Mrs. Lewis, Mrs. Cur- 
zon, Mrs. Elias Rogers, Miss Kay and Mrs. 
Collins. 

The club thus unostentatiously formed 
met every Thursday afternoon at the home 
of the President; its membership, though 
never large, was always interesting and 
energetic. A short programme was regu- 
larly prepared. of which papers written by 
the members formed the most important 
item. Debates, readings, recitations, mu- 
sic, friendly correspondence, with papers 
contributed by honorary members and out- 
side sympathizers, filled up the remaining 
portion. As was to be expected, the inde- 
fatigable reporter got wind of the exist- 
ence of the club, and asked for items. On 
learning the character of the meetings, the 
daily newspaper press of toronto behaved 
in a most liberal manner, and not only 
gave space for reports of the meetings, but 
also encouraged full accounts of the ob- 
jects dealt with. Outside interest was soon 
excited, and several gentlemen asked per- 
mission to join the club. This was found 
to be inconvenient, and a compromise was 
arrived at: open drawing-room meetings 
were held, at which both gentlemen and 
ladies who were non-members were wel- 
comed, and many of the most prominent 
among our literateurs and educationists 
were always present. = 

From a very early period the attention 
of the. Toronto Women’s Literary Club 
had been directed to the civil disabilities 
of women already referred to, and eftort 
was taken to secure the opening of the 
professions and higher educational] institu- 
tions to women well as men. Two 
courageous ladies took courses of lectures 
at the ‘Toronto Medicak School. Resolu- 
tions were passed condem:ing the exclu- 
sion of ladies from the colleges they were 
taxed to support. Dr. Grant, the princi- 
pal of Queen’s University, Kingston, had 
declared that institution open to women, 
but the Council of ‘Toronto University re- 
fused toadmit them. A deputation from the 
club waited upon the President without re- 
sult, and it was at once determined to press 
the matter to an issue in the Loeal Legis- 
lature. A petition was formulated in sup- 
port of the claim, and, for the short time 
in which it was in circulation, was numer- 
ously signed, the character of the signa- 
tures being most respectable. The move- 
ment was entirely suceessful, but owing to 
the different periods of the year at which 
the college sessions opened and legislative 
work was concluded, it not until the col- 
lege session of ‘84—85 that young wom- 
en could avail themselves of the rights 
confirmed to them in the Legislative Ses- 
sion of 1882. ‘The opening of University 
College to women was perhaps the most 
important gain made by the Toronto Wom- 
en's Literary Club, but to this may be 
added its action on the 22nd Deec., 1881, in 
requesting, by a printed circular, dated 
Feb. 2, 1882, *‘all manufacturers and mer- 
chants in Toronto, who employ both men 
and women, to supply separate conven- 
iences for the sexes,”’ it having been shown 
that great abuses existed in this respect 


as 





throughout the city. The circular was 


your present. But you must be dreadfully courteously replied to in numerous instay. 


ves, and much good resulted The clyp 


| also dealt with indecent advertising on the 


When he spoke ugain he said. perplexed, | 








publie streets. and in some shop windows, 
and sent a request begging the interference 
of the mayor. This movement also had q 
success Which lasted several years. 

The question of woman's right to all the 
franchises had by this time become so pub. 
lic, and was being so constantly referred 
to in connection with national and miunie. 
ipal affairs, thac when Sir John A. Mae. 
donald announced that his new franchise 
bill would give the vote to farmers’ daugh. 
ters and widows properly qualified, as 
well as the sons, the ‘Toronto Women’s 
Literary Club came to the conclusion that 
the state of public opinion they had so 
long worked for had arrived, and the time 
was ripe for the formation of an associa. 
tiou publicly pledged to woman suffrage, 
Accordingly, on the 1-t of Feb., 1883, reso. 
lutions were passed aflirming the desira. 
bility of forming a woman suffrage asso. 
ciation. dissolving the ‘Toronto Women’s 
Literary Club, and re-forming it under the 
title of “The Canadian Women’s Suflrage 
Association.” In pursuance of this policy 
a meeting was held in the ‘Toronto City 
Council chamber, on the 9th of Mareh, 
1883, and ge vee over by the late presi- 
dent of the ‘Toronto Women's Literary 
Club, Mrs. McEwen. His Worship Mayor 
Boswell very courteously weleomed the 
indies of the new association and their 
friends to the council chamber of the city, 
The great question of the evening was in- 
troduced in a stirring speech by the chair, 
and the resolutions. which were only two 
in number. were spoken to by Miss Foulds, 
Mr. Ex-Ald. Hallam. Mrs. Curzon. Mr, 
Ald. Baxter, Mr. W. Burgess. Mr. ‘Thom. 
as Bengough, Mr. J. L. Foulds, Mrs. Frey, 
of Toledo, Mr. J. W. Bengough, and Dr, 
Kk. H. Stowe. At the close of the meeting 
it was requested that all those present who 
desired to help in forming a woman suf- 
frage association should sign their names 
toa book provided. About forty persons 
complied. 

The first meeting of the new association 
was heldin the lecture-room of Shaftesbury 
Hall, on the 23d of March. ‘The officers 
chosen were: President, Mrs. McEwen; 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Curzon, Dr. E. H. 
Stowe, Capt. W. F. MeMaster. and John 
Hallam, Esq.; treasurer, Mrs. W. B. Ham- 
ilton; secretary, Miss J. Foulds; execu- 
tive committee, W. 1. Mackenzie, Mrs. J. 
McMaster, Mrs. Riches, Mrs. Miller, Miss 
Hamilton, Miss McMaster, Miss Alexan- 
der, W. Houston, Esq., J. L. Foulds, Esq , 
P. McIntyre, Esq.. Philips Thompson, Esq.. 
Thomas Bengough, Esq. Meetings were 
held monthly ina parlor of Shaftesbury 
Hall, and by the courtesy of the secretary 
of the Young Men‘s Christian Association, 
which still continues, at no expense to the 
Association. ‘The object of the Canadian 
Women’s suffrage Association is thus for- 
mulated in its constitution: ‘The object of 
the Association is to obtain for women the 
municipal and parliamentary franchise on 
the same conditions as those on which 
they are, or ay be. granted to men.” 

In pursuance of this object. copies of 
the constitution were sent very freely 
throughout the Province, and numbers of 
ladies und gentlemen in other parts of the 
Province and Dominion became members. 
On the 23d of April. 1883, Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, having laid the draft of his new 
Franchise Bill before the House, it was 
unanimously resolved by the Canadian 
Women’s Suflrage Association, *“That the 
Association, while it approves of the pro- 
vision in the draft of the Franchise Bill, 
submitted to the House by Sir John A. 
Macdonald, which confers the franchise 
on unmarried women and widows, regards 
it as a measure of justice partial in its na- 
ture, and unjustly discriminating against 
a large and influential body of married 
women, who possess, equally with those 
proposed to be enfranchised, the qualifica- 
tions necessary, and as an association we 
beg to submit that. whatever be the basis 
of qualification, all women as well as all 
men possessed of such qualification. 
should be entitled to vote." Later on, in 
the same year, a deputation was appointed 
to ask the Ontario Government for the 
municipal franchise. and to request the 
Toronto City Council to aid in securing 
the same. The City Council replied favor- 
ably to the request of the deputation, and 
several of the aldermen accompanied the 
deputation to the Premier. The reply 
of the Premier was to the effect that, while 
in favor of the movement personally, there 
had been no action on the part of the 
women of the Province generally to show 
that they desired the franchise Circulars 
were at once sent to the councils of every 
municipality in the Province, requesting 
them to get up and forward petitions ask- 
ing forthe municipal franchise for women. 
These were replied to in large numbers: 
and during the Legislative Session of 
1883-4, a resolution was placed before the 
Legislature by Mr. Waters, M. P., for 
Middlesex, amending the municipal act by 
expunging the word male, and thus plac- 
ing women on a par with men. The 
question was as strongly and as foreibly 
argued as that of co-education had been in 
the previous session, but the constant 
stream of petitions that came in from all 
over the Province showed the desire of the 
constituencies. and the amendment was 
sarried. Little active public work was en- 
gaged in by the Canadian Woman Suftrage 
Association during the last session, but 
much private exertion was made in spread- 
ing the principles of the Association. A 
heavy correspondence with officers of sis- 
ter associations in the United States and 
Britain has lately been carried on, and a 
great deal of work through the press, not 
only of the Dominion, but also of other 
countries, has been done. The conscien- 
tious and effective action of the newly-en- 
franchised ladies of Toronto and _ else- 
where, during the recent local elections, is 
a sufficient reply to those who say women 
do not want the vote, or would not use it. 
It is now felt by the executive of the As- 
sociation that a further appeal to the Leg- 
islature may fairly be made; and it is 
hoped that a similar movement may be in- 
augurated in the other provinces of this 
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Pominion, whose women in time of war 
ys well in time of peace have always 
shown themselves worthy of the great 
rrusts reposed in them. 


OFFICERS OF THE C. W. Ss. A. 


The present officers of the C. W. 3S. A. 
are as follows: 

President—Mrs. Curzon, 41 Bellevue Avenue. 

Vice-Presidents—Dr. EK. H. Stowe, 111 Church 
street; Mrs. W. I. Mackenzie, Dovercourt; 
Capt. W. F. McMaster, Toronto; W. Houston, 
Esq., Legislative Library. 

Treasurer—Mrs. W. B. Hamilton, 194 Jarvis 


Street. : 
Secretary—P. Mclutyre, Gwynn Avenue, Park 
dale. . , = ' 
Executive Committee—Thos. Bengough, Esq., 


P. Thompson, Esq., Miss McMaster, Miss Ham- 
jlton, A. Ogden, Esqy., W. Burgess, Esq., Mrs. 5. | 
McMaster, Dr. Augusta Stowe Gullen, Mrs. W. 
Carlyle, Mrs. Birdsall, J. Stowe, Esq. 


ae 


GROWTH OF RIGHTS. 


The Minneapolis Spectator has the fol- 
lowing good word for woman suffrage :— 


It is a fundamental principle of repre- | 
sentative government that the ballot offer. 
the most powerful and effective means by 
which the people ean protect themselves 
against the usurpation or abuse of power 
by those in authority, and by which one 
elass can guard their rights against the 
encroachments of another. Itought, there- 
fore, to be in the hands of all, and espe 
ially in the possession of the poorer and 
weaker classes. These, more than the 
rich and powerful, need the aid and 
protection which the right to vote aflords. 
However much men may be opposed to 
the extension of the franchise, they can- 
not refute the established fact, borne out 
by history, that an unrepresented class, in | 
some way or other, is unprotected, —does 
not receive the full benerits of free insti- | 
tutions, of self-government. | 

All the revolutions of modern times | 
have had as their cause, either direct or 
indirect, the struggles of the common 
people to throw off the yoke of oppres 
sion and to obtain their recognition as a 
permanent factor in the government. it- 
self. Just so far as they have been able 
to do this, have they succeeded in main- 
taining and protecting their rights. ‘To- 
ward the goal of a government ‘of the 
people, by the people and for the people” 
has the race been struggling. ‘The jour- 
ney has been long, slow and tedious; at 
one time groaning under defeat and dis- 
aster: at another, just grasping the coveted 
prize only to be thrown into a state of 
terror and anarchy, and again securing 
the lost ground through the blood and | 
smoke of battle. The gains have been 
greater than the reverses, and the lesson 
of self-government and equal rights is 
rapidly being learned. 

Can any one doubt that women are, and | 
will become to a greater extent, sharers 
in this general movement toward a “sys- | 
tem that lets in all to participate in the 
counsels that assign the good or evil to 
all?” They need the ballot to secure that | 
respect and consideration which the pos- | 
session of power always commands, and 
the government needs them that its uses | 
may be directed in higher and purer chan- 
nels. 

In the march of civilization the rights | 
of women are the last to receive attention ; 
her wrongs, the last to he redressed. ‘The 
principles and qualities which woman 


represents, and which painte:s and seulp- | 


tors have ever embodied in her form, are 
the last to find expression through govern- 
ments. 

It will be the grandest triumph of the 


age when justice and righteousness, which | 


have been last to receive consideration, 
shall become first in importance. 


~oo 


MRS. HOWELL IN ALBANY. 


The Albany -trgus of Feb. 21 gives a 
very appreciative Mrs. Mary 
Seymour Howell's recent address in that 
city. It says:— 

“The lecture which Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell delivered at Geological Hall, on 
‘the second irrepressible conflict,’ created 


notice of 


no little impression last year, when de- 
livered to a large and cultured audience at 
Steinway hall, New York, and is really an 
intellectual effort that reflects credit on 
the womanhood of Albany, in that Mrs. 
Howell herself is an Albanian. After that 
portion of the address in which Mrs. 
Ilowell reviews the recent advancement 
made in all the fields of thought and dis- 
are which would 
attention anywhere, and have in 


covery, these words 
attract 
them a ring of almost prophetic import :” 


Liberty is but the air from the land of 
immortality. ‘Think you in all the progress 
of the last fifty vears, woman has not been 
rising in her womanhood, from the deep 
degradation of the centuries? Itis because 
she has risen, because her steps are up- 
wards, that the world is growing wiser and 
better. Ignorant women give birth to 
unlearned men Say what you will of our 
inferiority: place us on as low a level as 
you may. we rise above everything, for we 
are the mothers of men and there ts a law 
given of God, unchanging «and eternal, 
that as the mothers of the race, so the race. 
Show me the mothers of any land and I 
will tell you of the sons. Silly women of 


fashion never have statesmen for sons, 
though the father may be a Webster. Na- 


polean Bonaparte’s mother was a great 
women. She had a large mind, boundless 
enthusiasm and wonderful iuspiration. All 
that enlarges woman enlarges her heart. 
Men in marrying don’t think of the mothers 
of their children; but the laws of God are 
folded up in these things. ‘The destiny of 
the world to-day is in the hearts and brains 
of her women. The world cannot travel 
upward faster than the feet of her women 
are climbing the path of progress. Put 
us back if vou can, veil us in harems, 
take us beasts of burden, take from us 


all knowledge, teach us we have no souls ; on which he slept. 
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or brains, that we are only material, and 
this earth goes back to the dark ages. 
Ever since woman took her life in her own 
hands, ever since woman began to think 
for herself, the dawning of a great light 
has flooded the world. You eannot hold 
her back longer. Her path is upward to 
God. Sheis your slave no longer. She is 
your companion forever more. 
“oe 


ETIQUETTE OR BABY? 


Women of all nations and of all ranks 
love their children, and will let almost 
anything go rather than the baby. Is it 
likely that permission to vote would so 
change the maternal nature as to make 
women neglect their babies for the ballot- 
box? The following is an amusing in- 
stance of a baby’s taking precedence of 
court etiquette, which prescribes that a 
subject shall stand up in the presence of 


| the sovereign: 


**Madame Rudersdorf, the famous sing- 
er, who died lately, was once visiting the 
Crown Vrineess of Prussia, when the fol- 
lowing incident oceurred : 

“They breaktasted together informally, 
and afterward Madame sang several songs 
her royal hostess playing her accompani- 
ments. 

“The princess proposed a visit to the 
nursery. As Madame was sitting on the 
floor, with one child playing with the 
charms on her watch-chain. another hang- 
ing over her shoulder, and the baby in her 
arms, the door opened and the Crown 
Prince walked into the midst of the frolic. 

*The princess arose and introduced her 
visitor. Madame looked up, and, with her 
ready tact and wit, said: 

**Your Royal Highness, I must either 
disregard court etiquette or drop the court 
baby.’ 

“The prince bowed courteously, and 
said, with a smile: 

“Do what you like with etiquette, but 
regard the baby.” ” 

or _ 


WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been issued to women dur- 
ing the week ending Feb. 16, 1586, as fol- 
lows: 


Mattie J. Baker, San José, Cal., Lroning- 


| table. 


Anna Dormitzer, New York, Ornamental! 
Step-ladder. 
Ida Kasp, New York, Corset. 
“ee 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL. 


Editors 
Why the delay in giving a pension to 


Woman's Journal: 


Miss Carroll, who planned the campaign | 


in which our great generals gained their 
laurels?) Why this delay’? Partly because 
men govern, and men prefer to regard 
women in the attitude of dependent recip- 
ients, not as independent workers claiming 


| recognition for their work, and payment 


for it. 
East Orange ¢ V. J. 


Cc. C. H. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE WONDERFUL WEAVER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER, 
There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 
\nd he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 
With the wind for his shuttie, 
The cloud for his loom, 
llow he weaves, how he weaves, 


In the light, in the gloom! 


Oh! with finest of laces 
Ile decks bush and tree: 

On the bare flinty meadows 
\ cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim silent ghost. 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last; 

And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 

Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done, 

And he smiles, “lll unravel 
It all, just for fun,” 


id 


HOW TONY SOLD ROSEBUDS. 





He was only a dog, but a very smart dog 
indeed. Ie belonged to the class known 
as shepherd dogs, which are noted for 
their sagacity and fidelity. His 
was a little Italian boy, called Beppo, who 
earned his living by selling flowers on the 


street. Tony was very fond of Beppo, 


|} Who had been his master ever since he was 


apuppy;: and Beppo had never failed to 
share his crust with his good dog. 

Now, Tony had grown to be a large, 
strong dog, and took as much care of 
as Beppo took of him. Often, 
while standing on the corner with his bas- 
ket on his arm, Beppo would feel inclined 
to cry from very lonesomeness; but Tony 
seemed to know when the blues” 


Beppo 


came, 
and would lick his master’s hand, as much 


as to say: “You've got me fora friend. | 


Vil | 


Cheer up! I’m better than nobody. 
stand by you!” 

But one day it happened that, when the 
other boys who shared the dark cellar- 
home with Beppo went out early in the 


morning as usual, Beppo was so ill he | 


could hardly lift his head from the straw 
He felt that he would 











be unable to sell flowers that day. What 
to do he did not know. 

‘Tony did his best to comfort him: but 
the tears would gather in his eyes, and it 
was with the greatest difficulty that he at 
last forced himself to get up and go to the 
florist, who lived near by, for the usual 
supply of buds. Having filled his basket, 
the boy went home again and tied it round 
‘Tony's neck. ‘Then he looked at the dog, 
and said : 

“Now, Tony, you are the only fellow 
I've got to depend on. Go and sell my 
flowers for me, and bring the money home 
safe; and don’t let any one steal anything.” 
Then he kissed his dog, and pointed to the 
door. 

‘Tony trotted out in the street to Beppo’s 
usual took his stand. 
Beppo’s customers soon saw how matters 


corner, where he 
stood, and chose their flowers and put the 
money in the tin cup within the basket. 
Now and then, when a rude boy would 
come along and try to snatch a flower from 
the basket, ‘Touy would growl fiercely and 
drive him away. 

Sothatday went safely by; andat night- 
fall 


Wits 


went heme to his mast. r, who 
him. 


Pony 


unxiously waiting to see and 
gave him a hearty welcome. 

Beppo untied the basket, and looked in 
the cup; and I shouldu’t wonder if he 
found more money in it than he ever did 
before. 

That is how Tony sold the rosebuds, and 
he did so well that Beppo never tires of 


elling of it.—Floral World, 








Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom, You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed, Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mars. G, E, Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

“IT suffered three years from blood poison, 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think T am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Purifies the Blood 


characterized by 
ist, the combination of 


Hood's Sarsaparilla is 
three peculiarities : 
remedial agents ; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown, 
Send for book containing additional evidence, 

“Hood's Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood's Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
only by ©. I, HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


Dress Reform Rooms 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874. 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
° the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cottoa and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and searlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merine, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits ere Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
yarments. 





Ladies desiring neatness of tinish and 
fine hand-sewing, with ciaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 





CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCG, 
5 Hamilton Place. 





master | 


~NEW ENGLAND © 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, 
Violin, and all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Har- 
y heory, Composition, and Orchestra- 
Piano and Organ Tuning M Drawing, 
winting, Modelling, Portraiture; French, 
tre rman and Ttalian Languages ; Oratory . 
English Branches. Elegant Home. 


Eminent Teachers in Every Department. 
Building all heated by steam and lighted by elec 
| tricity. Open to visitors week days. 

Tuition: $5, 86, 810, #15 and 320; Board, 
ight, heat, elevator, ete., $45 to 875 per term. 

Free Collateral Advantages. 


Chorus 


mone, 


tion: 


room, 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, 
Classes, etc., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 


° 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


| by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


| Clarke. 


| hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


| Women. 
| lege Course, including all the Collegiate work essen- 


)- 


Zt, 


1886. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LE<FLETS. 





‘Twenty-five Leaflets are now ready, and 
for sale at cost by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, No. 5 Park Street, 
Boston. Send in your orders. More suf- 
fragists can be made by the systematic 
distribution of Leaflets than by any other 
instrumentality. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea tor Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wasbington Territory. 

Woman Sutfrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

‘The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashtord. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 
Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
eney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman's Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vg. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suifrage. 


’ 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WoMAN’'s JOURNAL Oflice, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETs. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage l:ssential to a Trae Republic, 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curus. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditcb. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
1. Bowditch. 

Woman Sutfrage, by Rev. James Freeman 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, No. 
5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 


West Bridgewater, Mass, 
Home and Day School for Girls and Young 
Olfers a full Preparatory with shorter Col- 


tial to a thorough general education and to advanced 
work in American and English Universities. Age 
12—20. Will open eighteen new single rooms in No- 
vember. For catalogue address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D,. 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University 
and Newnham College, Cambridge, England, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art. 
‘Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum and Scientific Col- 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edu- 
cation. 8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
ssued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts, 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 
and EleventhSt., Washington D.C. 
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SAMPSON, MURDOCK & 6C0., 


155 Franklin Street, - Boston. 


Mailed promptly on receipt of price. 
Also for sale by booksellers generally, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unequalled in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 
and Durabllity. Terms reasonable. 





E. W. TYLER, Agent, 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P.M. 
and Saturday excepted. 


Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONTC 
DISEASES, 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a actence 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own personal benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her office, by herself.or her aa. 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Suapestan, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Syringes, 
&ec., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual. 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 
For particulars send for Circular. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 
The lectures of the year begin in Uctober and cou- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional foue 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University Schoo of Medicine. 
oo announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
North College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. Ist.; evding May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ graded course, Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction, Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apply to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dray, 
25 Second Avenue, New York, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Thirty Minutes from Broad Street Station, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted 
FULL COLLEGE COURSE for BOTH SEXES— 
Classical, Scientitic and Literary. Also a PREPAR- 
ATORY SCHOOL. Healthful loeation, LARGE 
GROUNDS, new and extensive buildings and appar- 
atus. For catalogue and full particulars, address 

EDWARD II. MAGILL, A. M., PResIDENT, 
SWARTHMORE, Da. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues 
day in October, and coatinues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requiremevts for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements fo. graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguoun colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Pref, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


MASSACE 


AND MAGNETISM, 
MRS. E. M. FAXON, 


19 Vemple Place, Room 6. 


A prompt response to all communications by mail 

Mrs. Faxon has been very successful in the treat- 
ment of obstinate cases,—Nerrous Diseases, Debility, 
Anemic, Dyspeptic and Rheumatic Ailments, and is 
permitted to refer to prominent physicians and to past 
patients, 

Massage has an immediate effect upon all organic 
action of the system, giving an impetus to the ciren- 
lation, tone to the muscles, recuperation to the nerves, 
and sleep to the sleepless; aiding digestion, creatiug 
healthy reaction, and removing obstacles to nature’s 
own restorative powers, 


Abdominal Bands 


For Men, Women and Children. 
PURE LAMBS’ WOOL 


ABDOMINAL BANDS. 


A positive CURE for all bowel troubles and a pre- 
ventive of inflammation, peritonitis and weakness 
common to our climate. 


NOYES BRO.’S, 


Washineton & Summer Sts , 
BUSTON, U.S. A. 


RED CLOVER 


~ MS, “a BLOSSOMS ard D. Need 
ham’s Sons’ Extracts posie 
J tively cure Cancer, Canker’ 
Rheumatism, 





Dy spepsia 
Ulcers, Erysipelas, and al 
Blood disorders. 


Mrs. E. P. DUFFIELD, 
WINTER STREET, ROOM 24, 


(Over Chandler’s.) BOSTON. 


Circulars and advice free. 
AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 
for Dr. Scott’s Electric Corsets, Belts, 


1000 Brushes, etc, Large advertising, sales 


& profits guaranteed, no risk in outtit. Only respectable 








178 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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THE 


NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION 


(Concluded from Second Page.) 
THURSDAY MORNING. 


At the executive session a resolution 
was accepted that “we protest against the 
admission to the Union of any Territory, 
the constitution of which shall contain a 
provision excluding women from the ex- 
ercise of the elective franchise.” <A reso- 
‘Jution providing for making the work ex- 
clusively national, the securing of a six- 
teenth sueeine nt, instead of working for 
State legi slation, was presented, and after 
discussion was referred to the Committee 
on Resolutions. The longest discussion 
was on the church resolution of last year, 
drawn up by Mrs. Clara B. Colby, and 
presented by Mrs. Stanton, which had 
been laid over for consideration until this 
year. Mrs. Marilla M. Ricker advocated 
the resolution. Mrs. Perkins, of Ohio, and 
other ladies opposed it. Mrs. Meriwether 
offered as a substitute a resolution protest- 
ing against the imperfect construction of 
Biblical teachings, and urging women to 
read for themselves, and not trust to mas- 
culine interpretation. She claimed that 
the Bible was full of arguments for wom- 
an suffrage. The whole subject was re- 
ferred back to the committee. 

Last year’s officers were re-elected. 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 


At the afternoon session reports were 
made by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, and Mrs. 
Sarah M. Perkins, of Ohio. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. James Bennett.of Kentue ky. 
Mrs. Colby, of Ne braska, and Mrs, Virginia 
L. Minor, of Missouri. 

THURSDAY EVENING. 

At the opening of the evening session, 
which was largely attended, Miss Anthony 
announced that she had received the foi- 
lowing contributions: George W. Childs, 
$100; M. E. Parsons, Ohio, 850; Mme. 
Demorest, $25; the Misses Foster, $100, in 
memory of their mother, who was a mem- 
ber of the Association, and 875 for them- 
selves. Addresses were made by Miss Mary 
F. Eastman, of Massachusetts; Mrs. Caro- 
line Hallowell Miller, of Maryland; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Avery Meriwether, of Missouri. 
and her son; and Mrs. Clara Neymann, of 
New York. 

Mrs. Neymann, after comparing the situ- 
ation in Germany with that in America, 
said: 

There is one vast difference which ex- 
plains the difference of attitude between 
German and American women. ‘The Ger- 
man girl is brought up from early child- 
hood with the idea that she is inferior to 
her brother. While she is restrained in 
all her movements and actions, he is free 
to go and travel about wherever his fancy 
takes him, while she is made conscious all 
the while that she is the lesser of the two. 
She learns to rate his importance constant- 
ly higher, while his educational advantages 
are superior to hers. ‘The gulf widens. For 
him no sacrifice is too great to afford him 
a thorough and substantial education ; for 
her the merest trash is good enough. Thus 
habit, public opinion, institutions — all 
work together to convince the girl that she 
is by nature designed to be man’s subor- 
dinate. 

The American girl receives different im- 
pressions. She has many things better than 
her brother. While he must go out early 
to work and earn money, she is indulged 
in all her whims and fancies. In many in- 
stances she has a better education, longer 
years for study, and grows up to find her- 
self when she is twenty-one years of age 
the superior of her brother and her male 
friends. 

Now the distinction commences. ‘The 
State, the law, steps in and says: ‘All 
your training, your superior knowledge, 
eounts for ni wight henceforth. You are 
by statute, by “the laws of the United 
States, the inferior, the subordinate of your 
brother and of every other man in the coun- 
try. He and they will decide for you in 
ev erything that pertains to your hi ippi- 
ness.” You say you have no faith in their 
judgment; that ‘they cannot represent your 
‘wishes and your ideas. ‘Well, you may 
flatter, you may bribe, you may beguile 
them, you may use threats, you may use 
your sweetest smiles—everything is al- 
lowed and pardonable. Only the simple ex- 
pression of your conviction candidly openly 
at the polls, we must deny you, for this is 
against the letter of the Constitution, and 
the wishes of Mrs. Grundy and her host 
of admirers.” I ask you, friends, dare you 
bring such flimsy arguments before the 
tribunal of justice? 

FRIDAY MORNING. 

The final executive session was held Fri- 
day morning. Resolutions were adopted 
reaffirming confidence in the national 
method of securing the ballot to women 
through an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution, calling upon Congress to submit 
the question of a a constitutional amendment 
to the States. declaring that the National 
Woman Suffrage Association is non-par- 
tisan in politics, protesting against the bill 
pending in Congress. which proposes to 
disfranchise Utah women, thereby pun- 
ishing Gentile and non-polygamous Mor- 
mon women for crimes they have never 
committed, and rejoicing in the fact “that 
all the great movements for reform, relig- 
ious, social, and industrial, are becoming 
educated to the knowledge that the ballot 
in the hands of women is the weapon 
needed to insure success.” Instead of the 
resolution condemning the teachings of 
the church in regard to women, a substi- 
tute was adopted, requesting vice-presi- 
dents and members of the Executive Com- 
mittee to send delegates to every ecclesias- 
tical convention held within their States, 
and endeavor to secure their co-operation. 

A plan of work for the year, providing for 
keeping up the agitation, was also adopted. 

It was voted to open permanent head- 
quarters in Washington, to be in charge of 
the corresponding secretary, Mrs. Ellen H. 
Sheldon, and to establish a lecture bureau 
with headquarters at Chicago. It was also 
yoted to appoint committees to enter upon 


the work of organizing the industrial class 
among women, and teaching them the re- 
lation of the ballot to labor. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


The afternoon session was an interest- 
ing one, although the attendance was not 
as great as on the preceding day. Mrs. 
Linda Slaughter made a report from Da- 
kota, and expressed her conviction that if 
the ‘Territory were admitted, suffrage there 
would probably be extended to women. 
Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck made an inter- 
esting address on the subject, ‘The Basis 
of our Claim.” Mrs. Martha R. Field, of 
Louisiana, spoke of the favorable field for 
the movement presented in the South, and 
Mrs. J. B. Nelson, of ‘Tennessee, recited a 
poem in the German dialect, which amus- 
ingly recounted the willingness of the hus- 
band to give his wife equal rights as to 
the work on the farm, but not in polities. 
Mme. Clara Neymann then delivered a 
carefully prepared address on the subject, 
“Why do Women in Germany make no 
Demand for Suflrage?” 

FRIDAY EVENING. 

The evening session brought out one of 
the largest audiences that has attended 
during the Convention. 

Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, spoke 
on “Eras in American Politics.” She al- 
luded to the revolt of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
the principles of the war for independence 
and the war for the freedom of the slaves. 
The remainder of the address, which was 
delivered in a bright and interesting style, 
was devoted to the question, ‘*Why should 
not Women Vote?’ ‘The speaker was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, who 
spoke of ‘The Absurdity ‘of the American 
Woman's Disfranchisement.”” Mrs. Sew- 
all's address was a logical appeal to the 
thoughtful and intelligent. Mrs. H. H. 
Mills sang a solo, and the audience rose to 
their feet to rest while they listened. In 
the absence of Mrs Stanton, Miss Anthony 
made the closing address. 

Resolutions thanking Senators Blair, 
Palmer, Hoar, and Chace, and Representa- 
tive Reed, and the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee for the kindness shown to the Asso- 
ciation were adopted, and the Convention 
adjourned. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL HEARING. 
A delegation from the National Woman 
Suffrage Association made a forcible pre- 
sentation of their case to the House Judici- 


ary Committee Saturday morning. ‘The 
chairman, Mr. ‘Tucker, and a number of 


the conmittee were present, besides other 
members of the House. Miss Susan B. 
Anthony introduced the subject with brief 
remarks. Virginia L. Minor, Elizabeth 
A. Meriwether, Mary F. Eastman, Julia 
B. Nelson, Mrs. James Bennett, Helen M. 
Gougar, Martha H. Field, and May Wright 
Sewall then addressed the committee. Very 
strong arguments were presented upon 
the constitutional and equitable bearing of 
the case, and the committee listened with 
marked attention. 

Mrs. Minor said that they were there to 
ask that the intention of the founders of the 
government be carried out, and claimed that 
the right of women to have a voice in mat- 
ters pertaining to their own government 
was acknowledged by the founders of the 
government, and that women voted for the 
first three presidents of the United States. 
She held that the right of property carried 
with it the right to vote, but the right she 
claimed to be the strongest was that of the 
workingwomen who had to earn their liv- 
ing whether they did or did not hold prop- 
erty. 

Mrs. Meriwether said that while Miss 
Anthony had been prosecuted for voting 
and Mrs. Minor had been prevented from 
exercising that privilege when she had 
made the attempt, she had voted in 'len- 
nessee and her vote had been counted. 
She asked the committee to look at the 
question from a business standpoint. Had 
they the right to force upon the women 
whomsoever they pleased to be agents for 
their property? She ealled attention to 
the school scandals in St. Louis, where she 
had children. She pictured drunken and 
disreputable school teachers, upheld by 
equally drunken and disreputable school 
trustees, and told the committee how 
mothers who had tried to defend their 
children from this outrage had been voted 
down, because the accused were the voters 
in the case, and the accusers were obliged 
to be dumb. It was wicked, she thought, 
for the legislators, the intelligent men of 
the country, to permit this. 

Miss Eastman argued that the women 
had a right under the constitution to 
vote. She held that **We, the people,” 
meant the people and not a part of the 
people, and called attention to the funda- 
mental principle that just governments 
rest upon the consent of the governed. 

Mrs. Nelson said she wanted to know 
what were her duties to the government, 
that she might perform them, and she 
wanted to know what the obligations of 
the government were to her. She was 
born in Connecticut, raised in Minnesota, 
paid taxes in lowa, and taught school in 
the South. She had no husband to vote 
for her, because that husband had given 
up his life in defence of his country. She 
had given all the country could demand of 
her then. She was now engaged in edu- 

‘ating American citizens. If she could 
impart to them the knowledge that made 
them intelligent voters, w hye ould she not 
be an intelligent voter herself? 


Mrs. Bennett,the daughter of Cassius M. 
Clay, of Kentucky, delivered a_ brilliant 
address. Speaking of the ex-slaves, the 


Chinese and Mexican peons who could 
vote upon laws to govern American wom- 
en and children, she said, **Do you invite 
these strangers to govern your wives and 
daughters and place it out of your power 
to protect them ?” 

Mrs. Gougar’s address is described as 
the most striking one of the occasion. 
She asked the committee to allow the 
question to go to the State Legislatures. 
‘They need not commit themselves to the 
principle. She was not for suffrage, but 
for the salvation of society and oft the 








country. The government was ruled by 
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the cities, and the cities were ruled by the 
slums. She wanted to bring in the intelli- 
gent woman's vote as an offset for this ig- 
uorance and crime. Woman did not need 
suffrage so much as suffrage needed wouw- 
an. Woman's vote would be the reserve 
force upon which the intelligent men of 
the country would have to call to preserve 
them from degradation and crime. She 
referred to the election troubles in Chicago 
and in Ohio to show that for the want of 
more intelligent voters, the government 
was controlled by the criminal classes at 
these elections. ‘‘You are kind, you are 
gallant. We ask you to be just.” 
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OUR NATIONAL CAPITAL. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

From the time when the founder of our 
national capital saw beauty as well as 
utility in radiating all from a centre, and 
that centre the Capitol, down through the 
years of varied improvement to the present 
day, when she is acknowledged to be the 
political and social centre of fifty million 
people, Washington has been the repre- 
sentative spot of a modern democracy 
which has claimed, and will still continue 
to claim, the attention of the whole civi- 
lized world. Now she is having that 
rounded growth which will make her 
worthy to be thus the observed of all na- 
tions. 

No one who is privileged to visit her can 
fail to see that she is developiog a splendid 
outward beauty. This, as we all know, in 
order to be beneficial and lasting, must 
have acorresponding beauty within. Are, 
then, the principles under which she was 
founded and under which she must abide 
to preserve her birthright, keeping pace, 
so to speak, with this material growth and 
prosperity? This is a question to be seri- 
ously asked and candidly answered by all 
who have the welfare of their country at 
heart; but especially now, while Con- 
gress, the national mouthpiece and execu- 
tor, is holding its sessions. 

Perhaps in no time of America’s politi- 
‘al life have the comparatively few true 
votaries who are ever the saving remnant in 
any nation’s growth, been more truly brave 
and effective than now. They have dared 
to ring out the true in an hour of vacillat- 
ing weakness and decay. And all history 
proves that by such loyalty to truth per se, 
a nation’s life is quickened to greater life 
and power. For a body politic, like an in- 
dividual, becomes stronger as a true men- 
tal independence asserts itself. These yo- 
taries have made it a necessity for the peo- 
ple who have the power, to strive to ex- 
emplify the fact that only courageously- 
earnest, scholarly, and refined individuals 
ean fully represent democracy’s best ab- 
stractions, and so prove to observing na- 
tions the success of its principles. ‘This 
must be done if the political life of the 
national capital is to keep pace with her 
material prosperity. ‘Then, in the rounded 
growth which is desired for Washington, 
her social life is an important factor. It 
is encouraging to see underneath and aside 
from the shams which are always visible 
to the keen eye, the true courtesy and de- 
lightful hospitality which her “saving 
remnant” here, as elsewhere, are striving 
to make more and more genuine and effec- 


tive. ‘These votaries realize that this is a 
large, promising avenue in which to 


meet and know the great cosmopolitan 
vorld, and so develop a sweet spirit of 
humanity based on individual sympathy. 
They see that the future will demand of 
Washington greater things in this respect 
than the past, for it will demand that 
her leaders of social life shall show the 
broadest interpretation of the grand motto, 
Virtus sola nobilitas, which General Wash- 
ington inherited in his coat-of-arms, and 
spiritually transmitted to his country in 
his own person. They realize that only in 
this fulfilment can be averted those grave 
diseases which follow so subtly the empire 
of the human will. For by thus taking up 
the morale, so to speak, of even this light- 
er side of life, many things will become 
more and more a necessity both as a means 
and as an end towards the realization of 
more balanced men and women. 
Washington is slowly opening her eyes 
to this fact. In some directions she is 
struggling (in spite of some serious irrita- 
tion 
en days. She is learning that the mere ac- 
such, while perhaps a help, does not insure 
entrance to the true nobility. She will 
yet more forcibly see that the freedom of 
the human mind arising from the benefits 
of education in all its forms will revolu- 
tionize the old régime of social standing. 
Many that she now recognizes as first may 
then be last. With this incoming of a ciy- 
ilization, finer and truer because on a more 
intelligent basis, she will have no compro- 
mises with corruption. She will see no 
royal road to the nobility whose watch- 
word is Virtus sola nobilitas. Towards 
this end of benefiting her social life for the 
best rounded growth, Washington has yet 
to demand more from the public press, not 
only in making more of this truth, but in 
putting limits to the rights of personality. 
There is no real necessity in the true nature 
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of things for so much gracious bowing— 
perhaps with open purse—to the Mrs. | 
Grundy of the newspapers. Such a state 
of affairs prevents Mrs. Grundy from 
having a clear vision. In the growth of 
all social life, but of Washington in par- 
ticular as a national centre, society and 
the press react upon each other to such an 
extent that the purity and broad independ- 
ent thought—as well as their opposites— 
of the one are instantiy felt upon the 
other. Either for good or evil, each makes 
the other almost what it pleases. Per- 
haps itis not too much to say that through 
the workings of this morale emanating 
from Gen. Washington’s legacy, the time 
will come when both society and its chief 
index, the society-paper, will make an art 
of its opportunity to present in the best 
possible manner all the varied elements 
of the world, as they shall happily be 
found in the great American capital. 

Now only in this development of the 
political and social life, keeping pace with 
the growing material life, can Washington 
become a representative spot worthy of 
the observation of the whole world. And 
with nothing less should she or the people 
be satisfied. Even in striving for this she 
opens the way to receive as well as to give 
the best that the nation can afford. In 
preparing fine museums, for instance, to 
illustrate various departments of science, 
she is quietly drawing to herself a select 
coterie of scientific people who will add a 
fine personality to what she has already 
done. Her National Museum, with its 
courses of free lectures, is destined to be 
a power. Her Gallery of Art shows some 
of the best work which this country af- 
fords. She, as yet, offers nothing in the 
way of music and nothing to speak of for 
the drama. But the new Casino foretells 
much that she can do in that direction if 
she but touch the chords that are lasting. 
She has yet to teach through a public li- 
brary as well as to find better accommoda- 
tions for the books she owns. She shows 
churches to represent nearly all phases of 
belief, and her schools are growing. Her 
philanthropies cannot be compared to the 
adorning of her own self; but it is some- 
thing to learn wisely the fact that charity 
begins at home. When her visitors so wp 
themselves in her grandeur and beauty a 
to forget for the time that there is sue aes a 
thing as poverty and dire distress in the 
world, her power of personal adornment 
is great indeed. 

It is a joy to think that our national cap- 
ital is destined to become a powerful cen- 
tre to radiate glory and strength to the 
uttermost boundaries of the earth. Such 
a thought thrills the heart of every true 
patriot. But such a result is to be obtain- 
ed only by the life-blood of her people. Not 
now, happily, by organized, visible wars, 
but chiefly by persistent fightings with 
principalities and powers in the subtle and 
higher realm to which a broader secular 
and a more liberal Christian education in- 
ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 
Mass. 
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“I HAVE no appetite,’ complains many a suf- 
ferer. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives an appetite and 
enables the stomach to perform its duty. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, March 1, 
M., Mr. Percival Lowell will read a lV: aper_ ‘on 
f-. 


Moral Edueation Association.— \ meeting 
will be held at 70 Winthrop Street, Charlestown, 
March 5, at8 P.M. Miss A. M, Beecher will deliver 
an address. Subject: Womanhood. 


Sunday Notice.—Women’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, 74 Boylston St., Sunday, Feb. 28, at 
3 P.M. Mrs. J. E. Chase will speak on “Spiritual In- 
struction for the Young.” 


Wanted—A young lady to board in the country, 
fifteen miles from Boston, near the R. R. Station. 
‘Terms reasonable. Any one studying or doing busi- 
ness in town would find this a pleasant home. Kef- 
erences required. Address Mrs. H. M. JoONgEs, 
Dover, Mass. 


Backward Pupils, or those who find difficulty 
in maintaining goed positions in their classes, can be 
assisted by a teacher of ability, patience, and experi- 
ence. Apply to Business Manager of this paper. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with small 
means can, by the **PECUNIARY Alp SysTEM,” gain 
ac ollegs ate or musical education. Send for one—FREE 


“MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” 
Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Organ 
in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide. 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of 81. No previous knowl- 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials. 
ae ARNE & CO. » Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N. Y. 


ART SCHOOL, © 


New Stadio Building, 143 Dartmouth Street. 
INSTRUCTORS: 
DENNIS MILLER BUNKER, 
ABBOTT F. GRAVES, MERCY A. BAILEY, 
FREDERICK M. TURNBULL, M. D. 
Now open, Drawing and Painting, Portrait- 
ure, Life Classes, Artistic Anatomy, Still 


Life, Water Colors. Eveniug and Saturday classes. 
Circulars at Art Stores. Apply or address as above. 


FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 








A VALUABLE BOOK, 


Send 4 cents in stamps to A. H. COBB, 33 Battery- 
march St., Boston, Mass., for his Treatise on the skin. 
How to prevent the hands chapping, and preserve a 


tion; 





healthful complexion. 





a SS 
BS 


Artists Material aud An Novelties 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., 
84 Washington Street. 
SEND FoR CATALOGUE. 


BOARD AT WELLESLEY. 


House and Furniture new; all modern improvements, 
Large piazza, near station, stores, church, post-oftice 
and College. House on high ground. Good table. 
Six o'clock dinners. ‘Terms from 35.50 to 88 per week, 
Address Ms. RK. H. WAG AR, Welle ley, Mass. 


CUTTER RETREAT, 


PEPPERELL, - MASS. 


Having recently purchased this well-known estab. 
lishment, I have thoroughly repaired and renovated 
the buildings, adding steam heat and other modern 
conveniences, which, with new furnishings, render it 
comfortable and attractive. 

The grounds are extensive and very pleasant. A 
quiet, retired home is offered to a limited number 
of patients with mental and nervous troubles, alco- 
holic and opium habitues. 

Licensed under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Correspondence solicited. References if desired, 

Address WILLIAM F. HEALD, M. 1D., 
Pepperell, Mass, 





COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


This college is open for the reception of students 
of both sexes. The Annual Session commences on 
the second Wednesday of October, and closes the 
second Wednesday of May. The instruction consists 
of a thorough three years’ graded course of Didactic 
Lectures, Clinical Lectures and Instruction and Prac- 
tical Work in Laboratories and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For Course of Lectures....cccccsececeseceece & 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Graduation 

Fee (when — in advance)...... eoseseess 225,00 
Matriculatior (Yearly) ccccccccccccsccsecs 5.00 
Demonstrator’s F ee, payable but once. 5.00 
Material for Dissection, per part ee 3.00 
Graduation Fee... ..ccscccccees soccccscscece 30.00 


For further porous. and Catalogues, address the 
Registrar, Dr. W. FALES, 733 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass, 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, 
Violin, and all Orchestral and Band Instru- 
menis, Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Har- 
mony, The ory, Composition, and Orchestra- 
Piano and Organ Tuning ; Drawing, 
Painting, Modelling, Portraiture; Fre uch, 
(rerman and Italian Languages; Ovatory ; 
English Branches. Elegant Howe. 

Eminent Teachers in Every Department, 

Building all heated by steam and lighted by elee 
tricity. Open to visitors week days. 

Tuition: $5, 86, 810, 815 and #20; Board, room, 
ight, heat, elevator, ete., $45 to 875 per term. 

Free Collateral Advantages. 
Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, 
Classes, ete., in all 180 hours per term. 

For further information call on or address 


CA 
E. TOURJEE, Director, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAKE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


CREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; ready to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. Every lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Bales for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont St. Room 36, 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 


Chorus 








MADAME ‘DAMOREAU, 


STUDIO OF ART, 
125 Tremont St., Room 5. 


Ancient and all kinds of Modern Art Needle Work 


Original Drawings for all Kinds of Work, 


Lessons in Flower Painting—in Oils—Lustra, 
Tapestry, Paris Tinting. 
STAMPING WHILE YOU WAIT. 


C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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